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Our Corner. 


Juty 1, 1886. 


attr, Gladstone, Zord Salisbury, and 
Lord *Zartington,. 
a an 
Fast approaching seventy-seven years of age, with no less than fifty- 
four-and-a-half years of Parliamentary career, and with more than 
fifty-one years passed since he first entered o ‘fice, Mr. Gladstone stands 
certainly without peer in English political life. He might have been 
an Earl, but he aspires to remain, and as long as he lives will remain, 
Britain’s greatest commoner. Even now despite his great age his 
voice, if sometimes weakened at the opening, grows clear and strong in 
wordy battling, and in the strife of spoken thought he has ever the 
quick wit and ready touch of a far younger man. Listening to him 
with closed eyes it is impossible to think of Mr. Gladstone as an old 
man: his voice is young, his energy is young, his uttered hopes are 
young. In the House of Commons he is one of the very few who 
make it duty to listen to others, friends and opponents alike. He is 
one of the very few paying tribute of interest, and sometimes even 
of emotion, to stirring earnest speech. Tory and High Churchman by 
early association, his steps during the past thirty years have been 
more and more towards the achievement of popular liverty, more and 
more in union with the march of the growing democracy. Subtle in 


thought, copious in expression his fertile phrases often confuse his 
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antagonists and do not always sufficiently enlighten friends; they 
sometimes seem intended to hide rather than to express the whole 
of his meaning. He is a marvellous figure in English politics—giant 
amongst the political lilliputians arrayed against him. On measures 
for the pacification of Ireland he speaks with the special authority 
of experience. It is now some seventeen or eighteen years since he 
boldly and successfully grappled with the question of the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church. Only a little later and the first Irish Land 
Act—if the Lords had not so grievously mutilated it—might have 
spared us much agrarian crime. The second Land Act has been 
an enormous step in its possibilities of gradually ameliorating the 
condition of the peasantry, and if the responsibilities and duties as 
well as the rights of self-government were now legalised for the Irish 
people there might be hope for the gradual improvement of the tone 
of Irish thought in relation to law and government. For many 
generations the Irish peasant has inherited traditions of hostility to 
the English government. Mr. Gladstone, to his great glory, even if 
success does not crown his efforts, has boldly faced the solution of 
the problem. He would establish for Ireland a Parliament in Dublin 
to legislate on domestic affairs. His antagonists, recognising the 
problem, offer no remedial solution, although it is pretty clear that 
more than one of the Conservative leaders would, if he could carry 
with him his more obstinate followers, be inclined to make a very 
high bid in a like direction. 

Lord Salisbury—who has inherited Lord Beaconsfield’s titular 
leadership of the Tory party, and is, therefore, Mr. Gladstone’s 
natural foe—is present holder of the peerage founded by the 
“shifty Cecil”. He is now scarce more than in the prime of life, 
fifty-six winters having hardly passed since his birth. Beginning 
very early in the political arena, he has no less than thirty-three 
years of Parliamentary experience. Almost omnipotent in his leader- 
ship in the House of Lords, where the Tory majority is numerically 
overwhelming, he is restrained in his general policy by the fact that 
the total Conservative vote in the Commons is only about 250 out 
of a total of 670. To defeat Mr. Gladstone the help of the Whigs 
is an indispensable necessity. Without Lord Hartington the Tory 
chieftain is powerless in the popular assembly. Lord Hartington, the 
Whig leader in the Commons, is a little more than three years the 
junior of the Marquis of Salisbury. As an advantage of high birth 
and wealth, he has twenty-nine years of House of Commons expe- 
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rience, and first held office as far back as 1863. Heir to great 
estates and to an old Whig dukedom, with a somewhat lethargic 
nature, he has few inducements to cast in his lot with the new 
democracy. Hitherto, though somewhat slow to move, he has gone 
forward with the stream, and has loyally supported his more ad- 
vanced colleagues on questions of popular enfranchisement. Yet he 
has always been weighted with the difficulty that his Whig asso- 
ciates were, on very many points of property rights and personal 
privileges, in direct opposition to the democratic tendencies of the age. 

The vote of the morning of June 8th necessarily brings the 
names of Lord Salisbury, Lord Hartington, and Mr. Gladstone to 
everybody’s tongue. 

The earnest attention of all taking interest in political life is now 
fixed on these three men, on whose political and parliamentary action, 
in reference to Ireland, depends the comparatively early peaceful solu- 
tion or the prolonged and perhaps bitter agitation of so much of the 
Trish question as is associated with the granting of the very largest 
measure of local self-government to Ireland, consistent with the main- 
tenance of the empire. As against the proposal of Mr. Gladstone to 
grant a domestic legislature to the Irish people, Lord Salisbury, who 
is in effect, if not in full intent, supported by the action of Lord Hart- 
ington, not only replies with “the traditional policy of the Tory 
party”, but explains this policy at length as to Ireland. It is to in- 
clude twenty years of the government of Ireland by England, and the 
nature of that twenty years of English government is shown by the 
fact that at the end of that period Lord Salisbury prophesies that 
‘‘Treland will be fit to accept repeal of the coercion laws”. Mr. 
Gladstone will have no more of coercive legislation in Ireland: we have 
tried it almost without intermission for fifty years. Lord Salisbury 
desires to try coercion for another double decade. But what does 
coercion mean? ‘To use the words of Lord Randolph Churchill at 
Preston in December 1880, it means that ‘‘ hundreds of Irishmen, 
instead of leading peaceful, industrious, and honest lives, will soon be 
torn off to prison without trial, that others will have to fly the country 
into hopeless exile; that others, driven to desperation through such 
cruel alternatives, will perhaps shed their blood and sacrifice their 
lives in vain resistance to the forces of the Crown”. Mr. Gladstone 
would give Ireland local self-government at once; Lord Salisbury 
says that at the end of this twenty years you will find Ireland “fit to 


accept ” “any gifts in the way of local government ” “‘ you may wish 
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to give her”. England, according to Lord Salisbury, is alone to 
decide what Ireland may be allowed to have, and at the end of twenty 
years he believes that Ireland will—as a consequence of the twenty 
years rule—be in such a submissive mood and broken state, that she 
will be glad to accept anything England may accord to her. But this 
picture of sullen submission after twenty years ineffectual struggle is 
unrealisable. It is clear that Lord Salisbury does not himself mean, 
even at the end of this twenty years, to make any very great or vital 
concessions of local self-government to the Irish people. He says that 
representative government by the majority does not work well except 
amongst ‘‘ people who are of the Teuton race”. Therefore the Celts 
are to be shut out; what do the native Welsh and the Highland 
Scotch say to this insolent Tory doctrine? Lord Salisbury tries to 
show that all people are not fitted for representative institutions, and 
as an argument, by way of analogy, against the fitness of the Irish 
for self-government, the noble marquis says: ‘‘ You could not confide 
free institutions to the Hottentots, for instance”; and by way of addi- 
tion to the insulting comparison, and as a possible menace against 
the peaceful and praiseworthy agitation recently initiated and now 
proceeding in Bengal in favor of representative government, the great 
Conservative leader adds: ‘‘Nor would you confide them to the 
Oriental nations whom you are governing in India”. Again, the 
noble marquis urges that confidence cannot be reposed in the Irish 
people, because the habits they have acquired are very bad. But 
these bad habits are the result—down to 1829—of a century-and-a- 
half of cruelly ferocious laws, wilfully intended by the English govern- 
ing class to crush out the religion of the majority of the people. They 
are the result of three-quarters of a century, since the year 1800, of 
effort to control by exceptional penal legislation rather than by refor- 
matory law. They are the result of exceptionally bad land laws, 
maintained by armed force in a country where the population had 
been by law discouraged from embarking in trade and manufacture. 
Lord Hartington, whose judgment on Ireland may be possibly and 
not unjustifiably colored by very painful memories, has now completely 
broken from his allegiance to Mr. Gladstone, and carrying with him 
some seventy or eighty votes has aided Lord Salisbury to delay—and 
has relieved the House of Lords from the blame of defeating—the 
Prime Minister’s proposal of Home Rule for Ireland. Between Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone there is little truce or pleasant parley. 
The Tory leader calls on his followers ‘to root out the poisonous 
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weeds which he (Mr. Gladstone) has sown with unsparing hand”’. 
The Tory Marquis would possibly like, in the process of uprooting, 
to go back as early as Mr. Gladstone’s efforts to free knowledge from 
taxation. He would doubtless, if it were practicable, like to undo the 
impetus given to progress by the Reform Bill of 1867. He would 
probably be glad to get rid of the Education Act and the Ballot Act. 
All these the Tory leader in his traditional instinct regards as poison- 
ous weeds to be uprooted. But here neither Lord Hartington nor his 
Whig friends ought to have any sympathy with this maladroit Tory; 
yet by their votes they in the Commons give weight and authority 
to Tory obstructiveness, which would without them be powerless for 
sustained evil. Lord Hartington has with open eyes subscribed to 
Lord Salisbury’s policy, described by John Morley as “a resolute 
government for Ireland for twenty years, a gagged press, and muzzled 
public meetings, suspended members of Parliament, and large emi- 
gration ’’. 

The division on June 8th presents in its result to the English 
people at least three questions, and of these the first is, Who is to 
be Prime Minister in England? At present the choice is limited 
between the three men whose names head this list, and to my mind 
the choice is really limited between two. Lord Hartington can only, 
and then most uncertainly, hold office by Tory vote. If he so holds 
office it must surely be that in many things he is prepared to do Tory 
will. Even with the Tory vote always with him his position would 
be in the highest degree insecure, and the Tory vote would hardly 
be permanently solid to keep their own friends out of office. 

On the question Who is to hold the helm of State? the real answer 
must be, either Mr. Gladstone or the Marquis of Salisbury. 

The second question is, Shall we help Ireland to self-government ? 
or if the answer to this be in the negative, How then shall we govern 
Ireland? As England desires to answer the second question so will she 
choose her man as answer to the first. To choose Lord Hartington 
would be to ineffectually endeavor to delay real answer for the moment ; 
the only choice is between William Ewart Gladstone and the Lord of 
Hatfield. 

In the coming elections we are told that the Whigs who have 
followed Lord Hartington are to be returned to the next Parliament 
by Tory votes, and that men who have hitherto been reckoned as 
Radicals are to be reseated by Tory favor, though rejected by their 
Radical supporters. It is perhaps better so, Those who have 
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separated themselves from the Liberal leader and from their Radical 
friends at this great crisis may as well mark their cleavage line 
distinct and inseparable. CiarLes BRADLAUGH. 





Che Utile Domini, or Right to ilse the 
Zand, 


—_——_~—__— 


“ The right of the Nation at large to the soil is supreme ; 
The right of private possession is by general consent ; 
That general consent being withdrawn, the right ceases : 
In other words it is no right.”’—HeErxert SreNcER. 





‘* By a fundamental maxim of the law of England, which still prevails, all 
land is holden of some superior and mediately or immediately of the Sovereign. 
(‘* Stephen’s Com.’’, vol. i., page 185). 





Ovr highest authorities are agreed that in England no subject can 
own land absolutely. This disposes of the ‘‘ Absolutum et directum 
dominium”. It must now be shown that the “utile dominium ”, or 
right to use the land, has always been controlled by the State. 

Under the ancient law of Britain half the land was assigned to 
free cultivators, one-fourth for the defence of the kingdom, one-eighth 
for trade and manufactures, one-twelfth for justice, and one-twenty- 
fifth for the king (‘‘ Archeologia Cambrensis,” third series, vol. viii., 
p. 146). 

In the ‘‘ Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales” we read: ‘Four 
erws (acres) are to be in every tyddyn (tenement), four tyddyns in 
every randir (shareland), four randirs in every gavael (holding), 
four gavaels in every trev (township), and four trevs in every maenol 
(manor). Twelve maenols and two trevs formed a cymwd (county), of 
which four are assigned to aillts (aliens) to support dogs and horses, 
and for progress and dovraeth (quarters), and one for the canghellor- 
ship (justice), and the other for maership (bailiff), and the rest for 
free uchelwrs (farmers). The two odd trevs are for the use of the 
king, one of them to be maer-trev for him—that is, to supply his 
househoid—and the other to be the king’s waste and summer pasture.” 
(Page 90-91). 

It was further ordained that ‘‘ Every native of Cymru, and also 
under the name Cymro is included the female, has the grant and 
fruition of five free erws (acres) under the privilege of his origin as an 
innate Cymro (true-born Briton) ’’. 

Numerous regulations were made both as to the inheritance and 
management of the land, such as the number of a lawful flock, the 
time when swine might run in the woods, and the keeping open of 
barn doors in order that the air might circulate freely through them ; 
so it is quite evident that in those days the State exercised general 
control over the use of the land, though it did not interfere with the 
freedom of the cultivator. 
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Coming to the Saxon times we find that the Charter of Ine orders 
that ‘‘He who has twenty hides shall show twelve hides of cultivated 
land when he wishes to go away; he who has ten hides, six hides ; 
and he who has three hides, a hide-and-a-half under cultivation ”’. 
This shows that land was granted to individuals not to be used as 
pasturage, but only on condition that they cultivate it. 

Stephen tells us that on the British codes Saxon and Danish 
customs were engrafted, and thus were formed the laws of Edward the 
Confessor, which William the Conqueror swore to observe (‘‘ Commen- 
taries,”’ vol. i., p. 47). 

This is confirmed by Fortescue, who says: ‘‘ During the time the 
Romans, Britons, and Saxons ruled England it was constantly governed 
by the same customs as at present” (De Landibus Legum Anglite”’, 
p. 16). And Sir Mat. Hall says: ‘The laws of William I. consisted 
in a great measure of the laws of Edward the Confessor ” (‘‘ History of 
Common Law,” p. 5). 

Many, however, believe that, by vanquishing the King of England, 
William became possessed of the land of England. ‘To correct that 
error our learned author, who was Chief Justice of England in 1694, 
writes: ‘William took into his hands all the demesne lands. of 
the Crown, which had belonged to Edward the Confessor at his death, 
and avoided (cancelled) all grants made by Harold. But no person, 
simply because he was an Englishman was dispossessed of any of his 
possessions. Consequently, their land was not pretended unto as 
acquired ‘jure belli’ (by right of war). - Besides, immediately after 
the Conquest, and in all future times, the Charters of the ancient 
Saxon kings wer? pleaded and allowed, and titles made and created 
by them, to lands, statutes, franchises, and royalties, under William. 
Yea, when that exception was offered that, by the Conquest, these 
Charters had lost their force; yet these claims were allowed, which 
could not be if there had been such a Conquest as had vested all men’s 
rights in the Conqueror”’ (‘‘ Ifistory of Common Law,” p. 5). 

It is, however, perfectly true that nineteen years after the Conquest, 
a change was made in English land tenure, for, as we read in the 
Saxon Chronicle: ‘‘At Lammas, A.p., 1086, William and his Witan 
(wise men) came to Salisbury, and all the land-owners of substance, 
whose vassals soever they were, repaired to him there, and they all 
submitted to him, and became his men, and swore oaths of allegiance 
that they would be faithful to him against all others”’. 

Treating of this transaction, Langmead says: ‘‘ William altered 
the existing land tenure, when in 1086 he made all vassals, who 
attended at Salisbury to the number of 60,000, swear allegiance to 
him, so they became his men, no matter who had previously been 
their lord. To keep the great feudatories in check, the lordships he 
then bestowed on them were scattered, so that in no one district 
should the territories be so great that a vassal should have the power 
to rebel, and the great earldoms were abolished” (Constitutional 
History, p. 58). 

Professor Stubbs gives us the reason for this change. He says: 
“The oath of Salisbury was a measure of precaution against the 
disintegrating power of feudalism by providing a direct tie between 
the Sovereign and all freeholders, which no inferior relation, existing 
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and binding them to the mesne lords, would justify them in breaking” 
(‘‘ History of England,” vol. i., p. 305). 

William therefore acted in a perfectly constitutional manner. The 
great earls were claiming their estates as private property, and seeking 
to establish an absolute control over them. Had they succeeded, the 
kingdom would have been broken up into a number of petty princi- 
palities, in which case the jealousies and ambitions of their rulers 
would have been a perpetual danger and weakness to the country. 
To avert this evil the national council was assembled, when the Witan 
re-asserted the nation’s ownership of the national land, and vested the 
supreme lordship of it in the King, as Steward for the nation. After 
this our lawyers said: ‘“‘The tenant or vassal hath nothing in the 
property of the soil itself, but it remaineth entirely with the Lord” 
(‘‘Spelman,” part ii., p. 2). 

But grants of land now ran in the King’s name, and “‘as the King 
of the English gradually developed into the King of England, the 
kingdom came to be regarded by the King and courtiers as the private 
possession of the sovereign, to be enjoyed for his personal profit” 
(Langmead’s “‘ Constitutional History’, p. 213). 

‘‘The conquered, however, did not become Normans, but the 
Normans became English”’ (Freeman’s ‘‘ Norman Conquest’’, vol. i., 
p- 2); and ‘‘under the first Norman princes our ancestors were en- 
gaged in a perpetual struggle to maintain certain institutes known as 
the laws of Edward the Confessor” (Stephen, vol. i., p. 48). 

‘‘The distinctive character of William’s successors was excessive 
greed. The nobility, oppressed alike with the Saxons, found at last 
a tower of strength in the laws of the down-trodden natives” (Fischel’s 
‘‘ British Constitution ”’, p. 6). 

‘‘Magna Charter ratified the laws of Edward the Confessor, and 
seems to have been passed in a kind of parliament; yet it was in a 
time of great confusion between the King and nobles, and therefore 
they obtained not a full settlement till the time of Henry III., when 
the substance was enacted in full and solemn parliament” (Sir M. 
Hall’s ‘‘ History of Common Law’””, p. 3). 

All this time the State’s control over the use of the land had never 
been relaxed, and the laws of William the Conqueror were still in 
force. These enacted ‘that if lords of land will not find proper 
laborers for cultivating their land, a court of justice shall do it for 
them ; and that it shall not be lawful for the lord of any land to evict 
a tenant so long as he discharge his duty”. 

‘In the reign of Edward I. the method of tenures was settled, and 
estates in fee simple were turned into estates in tail by Parliament ” 
(Hall’s ‘‘ History of Common Law”, p. 154). 

The 14th Edward III. regulates rents. It reads thus: ‘‘ Whereas 
many mischiefs be happened through the realm for that sheriffs have 
let the hundreds and wapentakes to a higher ferm than they yield to 
the King, and the fermers do let the same to others at more higher 
and greater sums, in such manner that by the high letting and 
exhaustion of the ferms, the people be in divers manners charged and 
grieved. It is assented and agreed from henceforth, if the sherifis 
will let any hundreds, bailewicks, or wapentakes to ferm, they shall 
let the same at the ancient ferm without anything increasing.” By sub- 
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sequent clauses all others were subjected to the same regulation 
(revised Statutes). 

Thus it would appear that the Crown tenants acted as tax collectors, 
and were forbidden to make any extra charge for their own profit. 
Hence the old legal maxim: “The lord owes the tenant as much as 
the tenant owes the lord except as regards reverence alone” (Bracton, 
vol. i., p. 621). 

The 20th Henry III. ordains that if the tenants of any mesne lord 
‘allege that they have not sufficient pasture or egress according to 
their hold, let the truth be inquired by assize”. This shows that the 
over-lordship of the State was a recognised factor in tenancies, and 
that occupiers were allowed to appeal to it if oppressed by their im- 
mediate superiors. 

The aggregation of estates having become inordinate in the reign 
of Henry VII., it was enacted that ‘“‘no manner of person, of any 
degree soever, shall take any several farms, more than one whereof 
the yearly value shall exceed the sum of ten mares” (about £80 of 
our money, but which according to the rent rate then customary would 
would have meant a farm of two hundred acres), ‘‘and if any several 
leases have been made to any person or persons, of divers and sundry 
farms whereof the yearly value shall exceed that sum, the said person 
shall choose one farm at his pleasure, and the settlement of his leases 
shall be utterly void ”’ (revised Statutes). 

The 1 and 17 Henry VIII. ordered that whenever lands were 
converted from tillage to pasturage, the lord of the fee should seize 
half of all the profits till the farm buildings were re-constructed. If 
the immediate lord failed to do this, his lord was to act, and if he 
failed, the King had power to seize. (Revised Statutes. ) 

In this reign the church lands were confiscated and divided among 
various families, many of whose representatives still retain them. 
Surely if parliament had power to expropriate one class of subjects, 
no other class could claim exemption from its jurisdiction, and as 
practically no compensation was given in a case of confiscation, an 
awkward precedent was established for refusing it in a case of 
restitution. 

The state of affairs at this period is very graphically described by 
Mr. Froude, who tells us that ‘“‘in the sixteenth century the nobility 
were scanty and weak”’. (The old houses had been almost exterminated 
in the civil wars.) ‘‘The new owners of the soil, who had risen to 
wealth at the dissolution of the monasteries, were unwarlike men of 
business, given to sheep farming and making money. The peasantry 
hated them as the chief enclosers of commons. The crown and lords 
despised them as the creation of a new age who evaded in all ways 
the laws of feudal tenure, and regarded their estates as a commercial 
speculation for building up their private fortunes. They were looked 
upon by Englishmen of the other order of things as poisonous mush- 
rooms, the unwholesome outcome of the divisions of the age.” (History 
of England, vol. vii., p. 7.) 

‘There was this essential difference that” under the feudal system 
—“labor was not looked upon as a commodity—the government 
attempted to portion out the rights of the various classes by the rule, 
not of economy but of equity. Statesmen did not care for the accu- 
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mulation of capital. They desired to see the physical well-being of 
all the community maintained at the highest degree which the pro- 
ductive power of the country admitted.” (Idem.) 

How patriots regarded the new mercantile system is recorded by 
Bernard Gilpin, who in 1548 wrote thus: ‘“‘The poor are robbed on 
every side, and that of such as have authority. The robberies, 
extortions, and open oppressions of these covetous cormorants, the 
gentlemen, have no end nor limits, no banks to keep in their vileness. 
For turning poor men out of their holds, they take it for no offence, 
but they say the land is their own and they turn them out of their 
shrouds as if they were mice.” And he ends by wishing God would 
serve some of them as he did Ahab. 

From this it is clear that the private ownership of land was, at 
this time, a new and hateful idea to the English people. It had 
always been so. When they rose under Wat ‘Tyler they demanded 
that the King should make them free for ever—them, their heirs, and 
their lJands—‘(Froissart); ‘‘and now the people’s cry was for the 
abolition of service tenure; of the tolls and other imports on buying 
and selling, for the emancipation of bondsmen and for the commuta- 
tion of villein service for a rent of fourpence an acre.” (Stubb’s 
England, vol. iii., p. 499.) 

This rent of course was to go to the national Steward, and was 
equal to four shillings of our money. The people were quite willing 
to pay their proper contribution to the State, but protested against 
“black mail” being levied on them contrary to law, by those who 
were commissioned to collect the land rent. It cannot therefore be 
said that our ancestors tamely consented to be disinherited. On the 
contrary they opposed the injustice by every means in their power. 

It must, however, be remembered that in no case did the people 
demand to occupy any particular acres. What they insisted on was 
the right of a freeman to cultivate a freeman’s share of his native 
land. This is precisely what the people reiterate to-day. 

Hoping to find a remedy, Protector Somerset sent a commission 
‘‘to enquire in all counties into the actual condition of all estates, 
towns and villages, with power to imprison all who offered opposition ’’. 

In their report the Commissioners say: ‘‘ Divers of the King’s 
subjects, called to the degree of nobles, knights and gentlemen, have 
forgotten their obligations in their pleasures, and suppose they may 
live for nothing but to enjoy themselves, or to make money for 
themselves.”” The Commissioners therefore petition: ‘‘That no person, 
of any age or degree, in possession of land, with more than a hundred 
marks a year (£668 of our money), should farm any part of it, beyond 
what his household required, and that great farms should be broken 
up;” thus denying to anyone, having a sufficient income, the right 
to use land for increasing his possessions. 

The 2 & 3 Edward VI. gave powers to great men to reclaim and 
improve waste lands. Such a law shows they previously had no power 
to do so, and from this time we may date the era of legalised robbery 
of the common lands. 

Elizabeth and her statesmen endeavored to save something from 
the rapacity of the grasp-alls. The 7 and 13 of this reign requires that 
every cottage built in the country should have at least four acres 
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attached to it. And they passed another law to protect the poor when 
in adversity, by giving them a pauper’s estate in the land. 

The parliament of 1660 entirely changed the tenure of land by 
converting Knight, or sword service, into Socage, or plough service. 
Now “Socage commandeth the tenant’s attendance at the plough” 
(‘‘ Lambord’s Kent,” pp. 5,29). And Coke tells us ‘‘ Socage is where 
the tenant holdeth of his lord by certain service ”’ (“‘ Institutes,” p. 
330). In Socage therefore the land is held under two conditions ; 
first, that the ground shall be tilled, secondly that a certain service 
shall be paid. It would seem, then, that converting tillage into pasture 
is a breach of covenant, and to render no certain service is to vitiate 
the title. It is no answer to say that the service of the old Socages 
has lapsed or been commuted. Those which were created in 1660 
were perfectly distinct from them. The king took the place of the 
lord of the manor, and the service covenanted was what land was 
accustomed to pay at the time the new Socages were created. What 
was that ? 

Professor Stubbs tells us: ‘‘ Granting a round rent was known as 
early as Edward IV. (a.p. 1474). Under the reign of Mary the name 
subsidy, like that of tenths and fifteenths, acquired a technical sense 
and meant a tax raised by the payment of four shillings in the pound 
for lands and two and eightpence for goods” (‘‘ England,” vol. iii., 
p- 497). This poundage is what land holders had paid for many 
years in 1660. It is what was confirmed in 1692, and the amount 
assumed to be realised by it was the round sum granted in 1798, 
when the land tax was made perpetual. It is therefore only by 
quibbling that we can avoid the conclusion that this was the certain 
service which the new Socage tenants of the State undertook to pay 
in 1660. The evasion of it by assuming that the valuation of 1692 
was also perpetual is contrary to the wording of the Act, and savors 
more of trade cunning than of gentlemanly honor. 

Any way the fact that parliament could thus change land tenure 
so completely shows that the present titles depend absolutely on its 
will. ‘ Parliament hath sovereign and uncontrollable authority, abro- 
gating, repealing, reversing, and expounding laws” (‘ Blackstone 
Commentaries,’’ vol. i., p. 160). 

Since this event, there have been many appropriations of the 
common land, but these have been made under a form of law. It is in- 
teresting to note how exactly the rapacity of the ‘‘ greedy cormorants” 
kept pace with the usurpation of power by landholders of commercial 
proclivities. 

According to a parliamentary return made in 1697, it appears that 
in the reign of Queen Anne two inclosure Acts were passed, dealing 
with 1,439 acres. In the reign of George I. there were fourteen Acts, 
appropriating 17,660 acres. Emboldened by success in the reign otf 
George II., 226 Acts were passed, and the ‘‘ cormorants” swallowed 
318,778 acres, while in the reign of George III., when both Houses 
of Parliament were filled with landholders, or their dependents— 
that the people had almost lost the power of protesting, and stock- 
jobbing and commercial unscrupulousness, had extinguished the last 
sparks of nobility in our rulers, no less than 1,532 Acts were passed, 
by which the people were robbed of 2,804,167 of their ancestral acres. 
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Previous to the reign of Anne it is estimated that about 3,000,000 
acres had been taken, and at least the same quantity has been enclosed 
since 1797. 

Over 9,000,000 acres, then, are admitted to have been stolen or 
legislated from the people. The class who have done this have the 
audacity to scream ‘‘ Confiscation”” when any demand the restoration 
of property urgently needed by its true owners, and which the 
ancestors of the present holders mainly obtained by violence or fraud. 

But this by no means represents the whole of the wrong. Originally, 
as we have seen, half the country was folkland. This, Mr. Freeman 
tells us, belonged to the nation, not to the king. ‘The king was 
only its administrator, enjoying its use, so far as he did enjoy it, only 
as the head and representative of the nation” (‘‘ Norman Conquest,” 
p- 101). 

While Langmead says: ‘‘ Folkland formed the main source of the 
State revenues, and could not be alienated without the consent of the 
National Council. But it might be held by individuals subject to 
such rents and services as the State in its land-owning capacity might 
determine. Its alienation could only be temporary, as at the expira- 
tion of the term it reverted to the nation” (‘‘ Constitutional History,” 
p- 14). 

In all the instances which have been given, and in many more, 
the nation, through its representatives, exercised the rights of absolute 
lordship, and when we remember that royal grants have repeatedly 
been cancelled by Parliament; that land is often taken compulsorily 
for railways, etc.; and that in the case of Ireland, Parliament has 
recently fixed both the rent and price of the land, it is very evident 
that the machinations of mercantile monopolists, during the past three 
hundred years, have neither destroyed the people’s right to their native 
land nor broken the continuity of their control over the use of it. 
Parliament is now more truly representative; it has acquired more 
power ; while rights and duties are better understood. Should it not 
exercise more authority over the use of land, just as it does over the 
use of the revenue ? 

But let it be clearly understood that so long as he complies with 
certain wise general rules and performs certain defined and just 
obligations, the tenant will never be disturbed unless his land is 
required for some public purpose; that all improvements made by 
him will be absolutely his own, and that the rent will never be raised 
unless social circumstances have increased the value of the land. But 
that in event of defalcation on the part of the tenant the State’s 
authority will certainly be exercised. 

Men and women of England, it is for you to decide. Shall your 
patrimony be used for the manufacture of millionaires, or in such a 
way as will most conduce to the health, strength, and prosperity of 
‘the nation ? 

Will you uphold the proud supremacy of splendid idleness, or 
restore to industry its natural opportunities for earning wealth and 
enjoying liberty ? 

The power is in your hands; use it wisely, but resolutely. 

There is no need to act harshly with anyone, and you can afford 
to be generous. Let landholders, then, be paid the fair value of 
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their estates; but insist that, for this purpose, whether he be prince 
or peasant, duke or dumb-drudge, the labor of no man shall be taxed, 
and that the right to occupy, on terms fair to the community, as much 
land as can be used profitably without hiring labor, shall be assured 
to everyone. R. B. H. 








Jow Loudoun Amiuses Biself: West 
Grd and Cast, 





Many well-to-do folk, hating class distinctions and respecting men 
and women for their personal worth and not for the accident of their 
social position, find it easy and pleasant to join hands with their 
poorer comrades in all matters of work for the common good. In 
politics and in efforts for social changes, such West Enders and East 
Enders work together with mutual respect, mutual advantage, and 
hearty good-will. But when it comes to a matter of play, the sympa- 
thetic comradeship breaks down; there is no real fellowship between 
them in amusements; their habits differ too widely; here is no 
common ground. It is not the least of the many hardships suffered by 
the workers that the scanty education permitted them, the narrow 
leisure now possible for the majority, and the very poor forms of art 
normally attainable by them, result in a small development of the 
literary and artistic faculties. The greater part of the middle class 
suffers from a similar atrophy of the artistic organs, and its art is 
vulgar, crude, and superficial to the last degree. The Puritan narrow- 
ness of English middle-class life has made healthy and natural art 
impossible; it has stamped as evil brightness, gaiety, and laughter ; 
it has frowned at the grace of the dancer and the strength of the 
athlete; it has relegated buoyancy of spirits and mirthfulness to the 
class marked ‘‘ Improper ”’, and so has, to a very large extent, created 
the very evil that it feared. So long as woman’s beauty and man’s 
strength are regarded as in some way related to ‘the devil”; so long: 
as they are admired sneakingly through half-closed fingers, as some- 
thing attractive, but dangerous; so long as upright decent folks are 
ashamed to take the frank delight of the old Pagans in the beauty 
of natural objects, including the noblest of them all, man and woman ; 
so long also will art be corrupt, vulgar, unwholesome, sensual, on the 
one side, and prim, narrow, petty, on the other. The civilisation 
which has grown so prurient that it sees indecency in the statues of 
Hermes and Artemis, Aphrodite and Phoebus, keeps in locked drawers 
for private enjoyment obscene photographs of harlots, whose half- 
draperies suggest indecencies utterly alien to the chaste dignity and 
nobleness of the antique classic nude. Middle-class art is as low as 
middle-class morals, a whited sepulchre, filled with all uncleanness. 


In the West End, however, unsatisfactory as is the art in many 
aspects, there is much to be found which is noble and elevating, much 
that is gay and bright, much that is mirthful and recreative. The 
best music of London is there to be had, and how good that best is 
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all music-lovers who can spare a shilling are able to testify. Through- 
out the winter, the Monday evening and Saturday afternoon Popular 
Concerts at St. James’s Hall give delight and instruction to thousands. 
For a shilling you can get the very best seats in the hall, those in the 
orchestra; it is necessary to be outside the doors an hour-and-a-half 
before the concert begins; the doors open an hour before, and then 
the happy firstcomers fill the front rows of the orchestra, and gloat 
over the coming treat, when they will be able to follow those deft 
fingers of Charles Hallé, and listen, holding their breaths, to the 
lowest whispers from Joachim’s marvellous bow. The unfortunate 
rich people down below in the seven-and-sixpenny stalls, with the 
plush mantles and silken robes, are not half as well off as we are in our 
shilling seats; but they make a pretty colored background, and we 
are quite content they should be there. Three pennyworth each of 
omnibus takes us home, so that for fifteenpence we can get, at the 
West End, an evening of music as good as any crowned head could 
buy. At the Richter concerts we are not so well off; the orchestra is 
wanted for its proper occupants, and we of the shallow purses are 
elevated to the top gallery at the end of the hall, where we miss the 
delicate passages, and even these seats must be paid for by a two 
hours’ wait and half a crown in cash. Both at these and at the 
‘Pops ” the audience in the cheap seats consists chiefly of teachers 
and clerks, many of them evidently very poor. The artisans do not go 
to them ; the odious class distinction here comes in, and the poverty 
is of the professional order. Then there are ‘ recitals” galore, for 
those who can afford them, and concerts, large and small, not to speak 
of the opera. West End London need not complain of any paucity 
of music. 

It is rich also in exhibitions of the sister art, painting, but these 
are only available for the leisured, as they are closed in the evenings. 
For a shilling the best that modern painters can do may be scanned at 
the Academy and at the Grosvenor Gallery, while the National Gallery 
is thrown open free. In addition there are many exhibitions of single 
pictures, or of a single painter’s work, and for all these a shilling is 
the key. Many of the workers are shut out from these not by the 
entrance fee—for the better-paid can spare a shilling or so for a treat 
—but by the fact that they are closed during the only hours of free- 
dom of the wage-earner—the evening and the Sunday. ‘To a very 
large number of the workers, of course, the shilling price is pro- 
hibitory. 

Drama, again, in the West End, offers much that is attractive. 
Henry Irving has genius that is unhappily often marred and degraded 
by the lavish gorgeousness of the spectacular effects amid which it is 
set. He chooses great plays which appeal to the intellect, and smothers 
them under upholstery that gratifies only love of display. At the 
Lyceum the outgoing spectator is seldom heard to speak of the char- 
acters played; it is: ‘‘ How lovely Miss Terry looked in that dress 
she wore in the third act’’; or, ‘‘ How magnificently the play is put 
on the boards; it must have cost an awful lot’. Mrs. Kendal and 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree show us art of exquisite finish, too often devoted 
to trivial plays. Mr. Wilson Barrett and Miss Eastlake stand on a 
far lower plane, but they also waste considerable talent on bombastic 
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and sensational melodramas. It is needless to run over the long list 
of well-known theatres; in all of them the drama is degraded by 
being written down to the intellectual level of men and women who 
have dined too well, and who want to be quietly amused while they 
lazily lounge in stall and box. Still, much healthy pleasure may be 
found in the theatres frequented by the West Enders, and the prices 
of pit and gallery make occasional visits to them possible to the better 
paid workman who lives in the Western and Central districts. Ineed 
scarcely add that the artisans who do go to them are in a small 
minority. 

West End London’s pet summer resort is, of course, the ‘‘ Colonies ”. 
Here thoughtful people may learn much, and add the vividness of 
sense impressions to previous purely intellectual concepts. Here also 
are the attractions of the bazaar and the promenade concert ; and the 
respectable British matron may revel in the unaccustomed joys of 
dinner al fresco to the strains of a military band, of a garden lit from 
flower beds to topmost boughs of trees with fairy lamps, of fountains 
white and golden, green and rose-red, dancing under the deep blue 
sky, star-gleaming, of the late summer night. ‘he latent Bohemian- 
ism of the middle and upper class women peeps out at the great South 
Kensington playground, where—despite the presence of numerous 
gaily-clad confessed Bohemians—it is still possible not to be dull, and 
yet to be reputed respectable. 


We quit the “legitimate”? amusements, and visit the places in 
which London amuses itself in fashion less recognised “in society.” 


The Westminster Aquarium is, I understand, regarded as slightly 
‘‘improper” by the goody-goody people of the upper middle classes. 
That is, the women of that class do not go there, but the men do. 
The lower middle class goes, men, women and children, and groups 
of father, mother and child may be seen, enjoying themselves hugely. 
As in all places of evening resort, where walking about and smoking 
are allowed, there is a considerable percentage of the demi-monde; but 
everything is perfectly orderly, and the greater part of the gaily-dressed 
crowd does not differ in appearance, even in the matter of paint, from 
that which may be seen at a flower-show at the Botanical Society. 
The shilling admission of course shuts out the poor, and few there 
were under, I should think, the rank of the comfortable shopkeeping 
class. The entertainment is that of the higher type of music-hall. 
In the body of the building people circulate freely, and variety enter- 
tainments are given on a stage erected about the centre of one side. 
At the end is a comfortable little variety theatre, of which some parts 
are free, but which has also reserved seats running as high as 4s. 
each. To take a specimen programme, there were in this theatre on 
one evening an orchestral piece, a ‘‘ musical act”, a French comic 
singer, a troupe of acrobats, a girl singer dressed as a boy—Miss 
Bessie Bonehill—and a burlesque pantomime entitled ‘‘The musical 
smithy”. ‘The girl sang three songs in character, brightly enough ; 
the first one in evening dress, with a refrain, ‘‘So much the better for 
you”’, in which the happy owners of good servants, good husbands, 
and good wives were congratulated ; the second as a sailor, with a 
hornpipe cleverly danced as an accompaniment ; the third as a gentle- 
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man of the reign of George III., pronouncedly jingo in sentiment, 
declaring readiness to 
‘fight till all was blue ; 
If our foeman dare to brag, 
Or insult the British flag, 
We will show them what our British pluck can do”’. 


The sentiment of the house was, I regret to say, in sympathy 
with this bombast. The troupe of acrobats was, I think, the cleverest 
I have seen, and in the ‘musical smithy’? music was extracted from 
the most unpromising looking materials. While this was going on 
in the theatre a “lady orchestra”’ was discoursing sweet music in the 
main building. Then came some very fine trapeze feats high in air 
by two sisters, concluded by a dive of some fifty feet by one of them 
from the roof into a net stretched below. ‘This entertainment was, 
I suppose, attractive to those who like that kind of thing; personally 
I dislike it, as it keeps me throughout in a painful state of nervous 
tension. Then there came the admirable swimming entertainment of 
the Beckwith family ; some harp-playing by a lady, and then a ballet 
in the theatre, as graceful in dance and exquisite in coloring as anyone 
could desire to see; the last act especially being original in idea and 
curiously dainty in execution. This was followed by two more singers 
whom I did not stay to hear. Now the whole of this had in it nothing 
either coarse or indecent; some people would probably object to the 
ballet, and anyone who regards the human form as per se indecent 
would of course do so, for the dresses were short and legs and arms 
were much in evidence. Objection to this would, however, be objec- 
tion to all ballet dancing, and not only to that at the Westminster 
Aquarium. The most objectionable feature of the place are the stalls, 
kept by girls whom one cannot but pity. Here is a part of a conver- 
sation between one of these girls and a passing man. 

She: Buy a bottle of scent, dear, for a lady. 

He: No, thank you. 

She: Let me strike your match for you, dear. 

He: Prefer to do it myself, thanks. 

She: I saw you at Kensington last Sunday, darling. 

He: ’m. 

She: See, will you buy a corkscrew, dear. I am sure you drink. 

He: No. 

I moved away, and when I was far enough to turn without dis- 
courtesy, I looked at the girl, and saw such a tired face that I felt 
grateful to an older man who raised his hat and bowed smilingly 
when she addressed him, although he passed straight on without 
buying anything. Poor child! I suppose she would have been scolded 
if she had not coaxed and wheedled passers-by to purchase, but how 
weary she must have been, and what a degrading pitiful task for a 
girl to perform day after day for bread. ; 

Music Halls, from the point of view of the middle-class enfranchised 
youth, have, I understand, a weird and subtle fascination as of the 
evil one. To go to them is to “see life”, and as the female 
cousins, the sisters, and the aunts of the middle and upper classes do 
not frequent them, the youth who enters them feels the dignity of his 
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manhood upon him, and by force of believing them to be naughty he 
persuades himself into believing them nice. Were it not for this 
savor of semi-forbidden fruit, of the feeling that the amusement of the 
evening must not be discussed over the matutinal bacon before the 
governess and the girls, I cannot but believe that the overwhelming 
dulness of the ‘entertainment’ therein offered would weigh down 
the spirits of the most mirthfully disposed. And I am the more 
strengthened in this belief from the appearance of the audiences who 
fill the ‘“‘higher class” ones—higher class meaning dearer, be it 
understood. Most of the folks are very young men, beardless lads of 
the clerk and shopman type; here and there only is to be seen a 
middle-aged man, and he bears the unmistakeable stamp of ‘the 
City’’, or else is of the hopeless vacuous ne’er-do-weel class. In 
the more highly-priced parts are to be seen a few “swells”, with 
faces as vacant as are those of the majority circulating in the cheaper 
regions. The women are chiefly of the “gay” type, and are much in 
the minority. In the stalls and boxes are the highly painted and 
gorgeously arrayed ; in the body of the hall the rougher and cheaper. 
Here and there is to be seen a decent-looking shop-girl with her 
“young man’. The cheaper Music Halls have, however, a real value, 
as is noted below, and in them a considerable sprinkling of respectable 
working women may be observed. ’ 
Of all the London music halls the Alhambra stands first, and 
some folk who will not go to any other visit this gorgeous building. 
The admission to the top gallery is only 6d., and some very poor 
people may be seen there. I noticed a girl, who might be a flower- 
seller, bare-armed and ruffled-haired, gazing with wide-open wondering 
eyes and clasped hands at the dazzling ballet, while her companion 
for very exhaustion had gone off fast asleep. The admission to 
the pit and promenade is 1s., and here gather the kind of folk spoken 
of above, with a fair sprinkling of older men and of young ones of a 
better type than usual. In the dearer parts—rare sight in a music 
hall—may be seen, here and there, an upper middle-class woman not 
belonging to Bohemia. And this is not surprising, for while the 
greater part of the entertainment is of the ordinary music-hall type 
spoken of at length below, the Alhambra is differentiated by the 
acknowledged excellence and costly magnificence of its ballets. The 
ballet ‘‘ Cupid’ was the only thing I saw there, as I only arrived at the 
conclusion of the song and dance which preceded it, and this was cer- 
tainly worth seeing. The premiére danseuse—Signorina Bessone—as 
Cupid, dances as though her wings were on her heels instead of on her 
shoulders, and forces into one’s mind the hackneyed quotation about 
the “poetry of motion”; she is well supported by the admirably- 
trained corps de ballet, and the great stage, crowded with gaily-dressed 
forms in ever graceful movement, is a sight to be remembered. Mr. 
Charles Morton does well to open his enchanted palace at a price 
which makes it accessible to the poor. For, after all, they have most 
need of brightness and beauty, and from most of both they are shut 
out. 
The London Pavilion also stands in the first rank of Music Halls, 
the mere admission costing a shilling. It is a handsome building, 
with a portion of the centre railed off and filled with velvet-cushioned 
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seats; outside this are marble-topped tables, at which people sit 
drinking and smoking; the remainder of the floor is left open for 
promenading, and two or three bars appeal to the convivial walkers. 
‘What would be the grand tier in a theatre is devoted to boxes for the 
wealthier customers. A fairly powerful orchestra is in front of the stage, 
and the chairman sits, as usual, in a raised seat facing the audience. 
When I went in a gentleman was asking questions with considerable 
vigor, in a strain that by courtesy was called asong ; he inquired if the 
audience did not think the Queen should come out of her retirement 
and exhibit herself to her subjects: 


‘Don’t you think a lady that’s royal 
Should exhibit herself to her subjects loyal ? 
Yes or No?”. 


“‘'Yes!’? returned some of the audience; and off he carolled biblicall 
y 
‘*Let your yea be yea, and your nay be nay.” 


The next songster was a shady-looking person, with a crushed silk 
hat, who explained that he used to 


‘kiss my mother’s brow, 
But I haven’t, haven’t, haven’t, haven’t, haven’t for a long time now”. 


" He raised some laughter from the generally languid audience by 


warbling how he had possessed a watch and chain, but—producing a 
pawn ticket and gazing at it tearfully— 


‘*T haven’t, haven’t, haven’t, haven’t, haven’t for a long time now.” 


Then came a darkie, habited gorgeously in a long olive-green plush 
coat, over brilliant orange tights, and a very tall hat over one eye. 
He explained that he had been fighting and had had his eye whitened, 
whereat off came the hat showing a white patch over one eye. Then 
came some jokes, of which the following may serve as a sample: What 
is the difference between a thing you have at dinner, that which is 
brought you at breakfast, and aconjurer? Answer: You have sauce at 
dinner, your breakfast is brought you on a saucer, and a conjurer is a 
sorcerer. A good deal more of the same sort followed, and then came a 
‘* political sketch’, in which John Bull bewailed the condition of his 
household, and summoned in turn Gladstone—applause and hisses 
about equally divided—Chamberlain—coldly received—and Churchill 
—warmly. Their songs were full of very poor puns, to which the 
audience opposed an obtuseness that was really astounding. Next 
a man, dressed as a barrow-woman—costermongeress would be the 
appropriate word—bewailed her dear lost hot-fried-fish-man, drawing 
out of her bosom half a sole that she had kept there as a ‘‘sooveneer”’ 
for four months—a sally that aroused some hilarity—and dancing 
grotesquely as she sang. She was followed by a dancer in blue and 
spangles, who danced with much agility and vigor, and obtained more 
applause than did any other performer; and then two sisters per- 
formed on a wire very cleverly, but the sight of a woman waggling 
along a wire on her knees is, however difficult the feat may be, neither 
graceful nor amusing. At this point, utter weariness overcame me, 
and I fled. I am bound to say that the fare provided was harmless ; 
there was nothing said or done that was coarse or indecent, but it 
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was so profoundly, so preternaturally, dull. Melody, wit, grace, 
or downright fun, were conspicuously absent, and there was no en- 
thusiasm in the audience to stimulate the performers. Truly this 
section of the British public ‘took their pleasure sadly”’ on that 
evening, even including the three or four who had been drinking 
“not wisely, but too well”. I am told, however, that there is some 
very clever conjuring at the Pavilion, and perhaps I was unfortunate 
in the portion of the entertainment I witnessed. 

At the Royal (High Holborn), and the Oxford (Oxford Street), ad- 
mission only costs 6d., and the programmes, on the whole, were far less 
dull. A considerable portion of the audience at the Royal consisted of 
working men and women, and I noticed especially one woman, middle- 
aged and very poorly clad—she might have been a charwoman—to whom 
the jingling music and the brightness of the stage were clearly giving 
pleasure. And it is here that the use of the music hall comes in; the 
middle-class youth who make a habit of going constantly to them are 
mostly of a very low intellectual type; they go because it is ‘“‘the thing”’, 
and because the halls are frequented by women of scanty reticence. 
But, on the other hand, tired men and women workers, with only a 
few pence to spare, find an hour or two’s amusement, gaiety, refresh- 
ment, in the music hall, and if the entertainment is not highly intel- 
lectual, it must be remembercd that wearied-out workers need rest, 
not mental strain. Dull @ faire créver it is to those whose tastes have 
been trained ; refreshing contrast to those whose daily life is grey the 
cheaper ones certainly are. The question remains whether something 
fairly to be called music might not be introduced, instead of the 
mere jingle, shouted and spoken, not sung, which represents it. It 
may be that the entertainment is as good as the taste of the majority 
will permit; but I should like to see the effect of, say, an Irish or 
Scotch melody, melodiously sung. There are plenty of really good 
songs, apart from those compositions which only musicians can appre- 
ciate, which would, I believe, be successful, if tried. Is it that men 
and women with good voices will not sing in a music hall? Are the 
good voices, like most good things, to be kept as the luxury of the 
rich ? 

At the Royal there was the ordinary comic singing to begin with, 
a young lady—Katie Seymour—warbling her belief in 

‘*How dull we should be 
If it wasn’t for the men.” 


and filling up the pauses of her song with some fairly clever dancing. 
Then some “acrobatic comedians’’, one of whom much startled me 
by suddenly bounding high in air, turning a somersault in space, and 
realighting on his feet unabashed; as he was in ordinary evening 
clothes, and in the midst of a conversation, the digression was unex- 
pected; he did some admirable acrobatic feats, concluding by leaping 
over three chairs and a table all set end to end, turning a somersault 
in the air as he passed over them. Then more singing, and an expo- 
nent of low—very low—comedy ; the refrain of his song was 


‘**Oh ain’t I a naughty old man”’, 


and certainly the gentleman he personated was not pleasant. But 
c2 
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here again I must place on record that there was no indecency of word 
or gesture; the words were vulgar and silly, that was all. Many 
people would probably object to the women singers often appearing in 
tights, but those who go to the ballet at a fashionable theatre have 
certainly no right to complain of the scanty costume of the music-hall 
artistes. The only point that can justly be raised here is that as the 
singer on the music-hall stage is alone, attention is more directed to 
her personality than is the case in the ballet, where the stage is crowded. 
But I have seen at the Gaiety Theatre a ballet, danced by draped 
girls, which appeared to me to be far more likely to suggest indecent 
thoughts than the absolute tights of the music-hall. 

I left the Royal when about a third of the programme was over, 
and repaired to the Oxford. Here again the humble sixpence sufficed 
for admission. I arrived as Mr. Charles Godfrey, after a ‘‘ bronchial 
attack and tonsil cutting operation’’—according to the gruesome 
announcement in the programme—returned to the platform with ‘‘re- 
newed vigor and fresh songs”. Then some clever dancing by Miss 
Lottie Collins, whose ‘right leg’’, to quote a criticism on her, ‘‘is her 
piece de résistance’”’, and a very agile leg it is; next some wonderful 
trained cockatoos, who performed tricks rendered very comic by 
the way in which the birds raised and depressed their crests in their 
anxiety to fulfil their tasks, and scuttled off with amazing rapidity and 
evident delight after each successfully-performed feat. A very pretty 
and effective ballet followed, in which the premiére danseuse—Miss Pau- 
line Rivers—was charmingly graceful, and the ensemble dancing quite 
satisfactory. On the whole, the entertainment at the Oxford, judging 
by the part I saw, is one of the best among those given at the London 
music halls which I have visited. 

The Mogul—now called the Middlesex Music Hall—in Drury Lane, 
caters for a wholly working-class audience. The prices range from 
3d. to 1s., and the threepenny gallery is crowded with lads who are 
certainly better there than hanging about in Drury Lane. And they 
look so thoroughly amused, and laugh with such hearty enjoyment, 
that it is pleasant to see them, as they hang eagerly over the rails. 
It is surely well that in a neighborhood where there is so much 
poverty and so much squalor, a threepenny-bit should open a brightly- 
lighted, decorated hall, with mirrors and colored curtains, where music 
and dancing may while away the hours too likely to be otherwise 
spent boozing in the gin-palace or at horseplay in the gutter. I saw 
no drinking at all in the top gallery, and concluded that the three- 
penny entrance-fee had exhausted the spare cash of that part of the 
audience. Nor was there any doubt of the cordial enjoyment of the 
spectators. For part of the time I sat next a costermonger who 
was munching a green apple, and he roared with delight at the 
jokes of ‘‘Sam Redfern, the black philosopher”. A woman imme- 
diately in front of me, with worn care-lined face, simply rolled about 
on her seat, she laughed so. The place rang with merriment as it 
was asked whether a man who slung a door at his wife when he came 
home, could rightly be blamed ‘for adoring his wife’?! There was 
some very clever clog-dancing, and some ballad-singing which was 
much appreciated. Political allusions were rather plentiful, and 
parties seemed about equally divided; the allusions to Ireland also 
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aroused mixed feelings, and while the songs were all anti-Home-Rule 
in feeling, the listeners were by no means of one way of thinking. 
One lady warbled pathetically of ‘Britannia, the shamrock, the 
thistle, and the rose’’, but the refrain ‘‘ where will England be when 
the shamrock’s gone?” was not enthusiastically taken up. There was 
more singing and less dancing and athletics at the Mogul than at any 
of the other halls mentioned in this article, but I fancy some clever 
acrobats would have given great pleasure there. It may be that the 
place cannot afford to engage them. 

The south side of the Thames is hardly included in ‘“‘ West End 
and East End”, but it ought not to be wholly omitted in a sketch 
like this. The best-known theatres are the Surrey and that which 
was Astley’s and is Sanger’s. At the latter the prices range from one 
shilling upwards, and the front of each division is marked off, and 
you can ‘‘transfer to a good seat for sixpence’’. The audience was 
sparse the night I was there, but I believe the whole huge building 
is sometimes crowded from floor to roof. The pit, however, was 
crammed, save in the transfer seats, and the applause and laughter 
were hearty in the extreme, as was also the vigor with which the 
traditional villain was hissed. I noted there, as I have done else- 
where, that the poorer folk are much more civil and obliging to each 
other than are those above them in social rank. Everybody makes 
room good-naturedly and genially, and there are no black looks over 
a little pressure. ‘‘ You can just make room for my missus and me”’, 
said a man to me pleasantly; then ‘“‘my missus and me” squeezed 
into a narrow space that would have been comfortable for one of them, 
and the way ‘‘my missus” laughed over the farce did one’s heart 
good. Yet that farce was simply startling in its imbecility, and was 
occasionally offensively coarse. Surely with an audience so ready to 
be amused and so quick to respond, it would be worth while to put on 
the stage some really good old farce, full of honest fun. There are 
plenty to choose from. I should not advise anyone who objects to a 
crush to go to the cheap parts of Astley’s, for the rush when the doors 
open is a thing to admire, even on an “off night”. The piece de résist- 
ance was a specially primitive melodrama by Messrs. Pettitt and Paul 
Meritt, and there was the good rosy-cheeked unsuspecting hero, and the 
bass-voiced high-class villain, and the haughty dark young lady, and 
the weak blonde young lady, and the seedy low-class villain, and all the 
rest of the melodramatic accessories. One unrehearsed effect was comic 
in the extreme. A handsome Danish hound lay on guard, to lend life 
to a ‘real old English farm”; he lay a patient and unmoved spectator 
of the gyrations of his human colleagues for some time, watching with 
placid indifference the horse-whipping of the seedy villain by the 
virtuous farmer ; but at last he decided that he had had enough, rose, 
walked to the middle of the stage, performed an exceedingly well- 
executed stretch of infinite weariness, and departed. I soun followed 
his example. 

The Elephant and Castle Theatre appeals entirely to a poorer 
audience. ‘The gallery costs only 3d. except on Mondays and Satur- 
days, when 4d. is charged. Sixpence admits to the pit; 1s. to the 
sides, and Is. 6d. to the middle, of the ‘dress circle”, here called 
“boxes”. For 5s. a seat in a private box may be had, but on the 
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night I was there only two people availed themselves of this privilege. 
During the intervals lads promenaded through the pit with ginger 
beer, lemonade, and cakes ; you drink your favorite beverage from the 
bottle, a feat requiring some practice when the liquid is effervescing, 
and one on which I did not dare to enter, lest my attempt should 
end in an ignominious choke. The conductor of the orchestra sat in 
front of a harmonium and normally played a violin, accomplishing his 
triple task with much energy and success. The play on the evening of 
my visit was a ‘rattling, rollicking, rum-antic and picturesque 
drama,”’ entitled ‘‘Tom and Jerry, or Life in London 100 years ago.” 
Rattling it certainly was, for there was “‘a row, a rally, and a rescue,” 
in which a number of policemen’s rattles played a vigorous part, 
causing a noise that was perfectly appalling. The play commenced 
at 7, and I did not reach the theatre till about 8, so missed the scenes 
cast in aristocratic London. But I saw the portrayal of the watchmen 
and the ‘bloods ” of a century ago, the charges in the watch house, a 
thieves’ kitchen, a raid on a thieves’ den, and was then transported to 
‘Tom Cribb’s Parlor”, in which a boxing match was held between 
two professional boxers, who exhibited ‘‘the manly and scientific art 
of self-defence”. This boxing match was the only thing that aroused 
the audience to any enthusiasm; I confess to a feeling of pleasure 
when ‘‘time” was called at the end of the third—and last—round, 
and probably here, as in all else, a little knowledge of the “scientific 
art’ is necessary to an appreciation of its beauties. For some reason 
not clear to me a pantomime with clown, panteloon, harlequin and 
columbine immediately succeeded the boxing-match, and as I was 
very tired I left without ascertaining the ultimate fate of Tom and 
Jerry. As far as could be judged from the programme they did not 
reappear, so a mystery hangs over their final doom. The main effect 
left on my mind from this theatre is the extreme stolidity and apathy 
of the audience. They were absolutely orderly, but however vigorous 
the acting might be, and it was extremely vigorous at times, there 
was scarcely any applause. Talk about the ‘‘well-bred calm of the 
stalls”’ in a theatre ‘‘ patronised by the aristocracy”. The half-guinea 
stall calm is absolutely fervid beside the ice of the sixpenny and three- 
penny pit and gallery of the Elephant and Castle Theatre. 

Among the music halls of the South side the Canterbury has the 
most gorgeous exterior, but I passed its gilded portals and wound my 
way to the South London Palace, reached by a narrow passage beside 
a public house. A huge building this, and crowded to the very doors 
on the Saturday night on which I was there. I was much too late to 
find a seat, so perambulated at the back, and ‘‘took notes”. Very 
few women were present, and those I saw were, I think, without 
exception ‘“‘unfortunates”. The men had mostly very rough outsides 
—I was in the cheapest part, whereto the admission is sixpence—but 
one or two of whom I asked questions answered me with ready friend- 
liness, and one near the end, thinking I suppose that I looked tired, 
very kindly gave me his seat. Rough horseplay there was here and 
there, but no more. For instance, a poor girl who had drunk enough 
to be quarrelsome did not rise to the level of her companion’s sportive- 
ness, and when he playfully applied to the tip of her right ear the 
lighted match with which he had kindled his pipe, she responded with 
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a blow on the nose, and an order to ‘‘ give over, do”. She danced 
occasionally with an attempt at agility, but her feet were leaden with 
drink, and her face, which had been comely, was marred by the 
imprint of the same curse. When I arrived a girl was on the stage, 
who sang more musically than any other I had heard, Miss Marie 
Lloyd. She was bright and arch without vulgarity, and led the audi- 
ence merrily in the choruses in which they heartily joined. Some 
admirable ventriloquism by Lieut. Cole followed, and then William 
Beach, ‘‘champion oarsman of the world”; came on, and was vocifer- 
ously applauded. He stood stolidly while a list of his exploits was 
read out, and then challenged all and sundry to row him for the 
championship he held. Next came some athletics, in which one of the 
performers certainly exhibited most remarkable physical strength, but 
he performed some of his feats high in air without a net under him, 
and so much increased one’s anxiety as to the fate that would befall 
him if his strength gave way under the terrible strain to which it was 
subjected. 

Of course, both in the West End and the South Side there are 
many theatres and music halls not noted here; I have preferred to 
select types, rather than to multiply cases. There is something yet 
to be said about North London, and then we must turn our steps 
Eastwards. Some of the facts about the East End are not wholly 
pleasant to tell or read of ; so those who want to think that the world 
is all roses and lilies had better not read next month’s article. 


AnniE BEsAnt. 
(To be concluded.) 
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One of the paradoxes that have become commonplaces is the saying, 
I know not how old, that the simplest truths are precisely those which 
men discover last. Professor Biichner, marshalling in his famous 
book the host of authoritative judgments on the unity of force and 
matter, is able to cite independent versions of the idea from two such 
different writers as Feuerbach and Sir William Grove; and the clear- 
headed Materialist appears to think it holds good in regard to the 
history of theories of nature. One scents a fallacy in the doctrine, 
which obviously rests on a begging of the question as to what con- 
stitutes simplicity, or, otherwise, on a perverted definition of a word. 
If the paradox be a truth, it would almost follow that, being so old, 
it must soon be abandoned for a formula which shall be simpler, in 
respect of not being paradoxical. Metaphysics apart, however, the 
apothegm is a very effective expression of the ever-fresh surprise with 
which we again and again realise how extremely lucid, logical, and 
intelligible is some scientific generalisation to which mankind has 
been practically in the dark till just the other day. The most im- 
portant of modern generalisations, the law of the struggle for existence, 
seems the most obvious; and perhaps we shall some day see a pub- 
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licist pooh-poohing it, as Professor Ingram has done Malthus’ enun- 
ciation of the law of population, as being the mere statement of a 
truism. It is well to keep such considerations—the seeming obvious- 
ness of great inductions and the risk of falling into unreason in 
estimating them—before our minds when we come to the discussion of 
economics, especially, perhaps, when we examine the economics of 
rent. Many people profess simple surprise at finding that mankind 
at one time regarded the abundant possession of gold coin as the 
completest possible attainment of real wealth for any nation; but to 
many of us the delusion seems natural enough. In regard to rent, 
however, the economic doctrine, once grasped, is apt to seem to the 
student the merest sum in subtraction. And yet, none the less, the 
so-called law of rent is so often found difficult of appreciation that it 
passes as the pons asinorum of political economy. Its history will 
illustrate the problem. 

Up to the beginning of modern economics in the eighteenth 
century the payment of rent for land was universally looked on as a 
simple matter of course, just as men looked on the falling of an object 
to the ground as a matter of course without ever dreaming of postu- 
lating a law of gravitation. It was felt that when a man ‘“‘ owned” 
land, his demanding of rent of some sort from another man for the 
use of it was an absolutely natural proceeding, just like the selling of 
goods; and there was an end of the matter. A law of rent was no 
more wanted than a law of averages or of the survival of the fittest. 
But inasmuch as the husbandman always tended to feel more or less 
the hardship of making up an agreed-on quittance, it became gradually 
more and more possible for the poor to reason that the landlord who 
extorted so much money from the farmer was the direct cause of 
dearness of bread; and when in modern times democratic doctrines 
got in the air, such a view became part of the stock of political ideas 
among the discontented. Thus we find the first known exposition of 
the received economic “law of rent” taking the shape of an answer 
to such a complaint. In 1777 James Anderson, afterwards LL.D., 
himself then a practical farmer in Aberdeenshire, in his pamphlet ‘‘ An 
Enquiry into the nature of the Corn Laws”, urged that land rent 
was really the difference between the yield of the worst soil in culti- 
vation and that of any of higher quality, working out his proposition 
in detail by a set of concrete illustrations just as is done by exponents 
of the subject to-day. There are, argues Anderson, in every country 
a variety of soils, and at any given time the cultivation of all these 
soils is not equally profitable. Nome, in a given state of the market, 
will not repay cultivation at all. An increased demand for food, how- 
ever, may make it worth while to cultivate a hitherto untilled soil ; 
that is, the cultivation will just repay the farmer, the gain being 
insufficient to yield a surplus for the landlord. If, however, the 
demand for food increases still further next year, it will become worth 
while to cultivate a still lower quality of soil; and in that case the 
soil taken in last year will, in the terms of the case, yield not only 
farmer’s profit, but a surplus to the landlord. Accordingly, farmers 
competing for farms will offer to pay the landlord a small rent to be 
allowed to cultivate that second-worst soil. Thus rent is the result of 
high price of corn, and not the cause of it; and if the tillers of any 
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or all soils above the worst in cultivation were to receive the gift of 
their farms, they would simply put in their own pockets what had 
formerly gone to the landlord, the price of grain remaining unaffected. 

A comparison of Anderson’s, the now accepted view, with the 
remarks of Adam Smith on rent in his ‘‘ Wealth of Nations’’, pub- 
lished in 1776, will lead us at once far into the discussion. 


In his chapter, ‘‘ Of the Component Parts of the Price of Commo- 
dities ” (Bk. L., c. vi.), Smith has the following passage : 

‘In the price of corn... . one part pays the rent of the landlord, 
another pays the wages or maintenance of the laborers and laboring cattle 
employed in producing it, and the third pays the profits of the farmer. 


These three parts seem either immediately or ultimately to make up the 
price of corn.” 


Here we seem to have a tolerably explicit assertion of the popular 
view that the price of corn is the higher because of the rent the land- 
lord exacts from the farmer. A few pages further on, however, in 
the beginning of chapter vii., we have this other proposition : 

‘There is... . in every society or neighborhood an ordinary or 
average rate of rent which is regulated... . partly by the general 
circumstances of the society or neighborhood in which the land is situated, 
and partly by the natural or improved fertility of the land.” 


This, coming after a passage in which there is asserted a similar 
‘‘ ordinary or average rate, both of wages and profit, in every different 
employment of labor or stock”, does not at once give a distinct im- 
pression. Strictly, it alleges nothing save that wages, profits, and 
rent all vary, and that in the case of rent the variations depend 
on local custom and quality of soil. Read with the passage before 
cited, it would amount to saying that while rent is an imposition 
affecting the price of corn, a landlord can exact more for good land 
than for bad; an account which probably represented the frame of 
mind of those ‘‘ practical” people who regarded the landlord as the 
specific cause of dear bread. And in chapter viii., ‘‘Of the Wages of 
Labor’’, the same conviction seems to be implied in the remark that 
‘rent makes the first deduction from the produce of the labor which 
is employed upon land’’. A considerable distance further on, how- 
ever, when the inquiry takes up ‘‘the rent of land” as a separate 
problem (Bk. I., c. xi.), the argument becomes, as it had need be, 
more circumspect and more detailed. ‘‘Rent’’, the preamble begins, 
‘considered as the price paid for the use of land, is naturally the 
highest which the tenant can afford to pay in the actual circumstances 
of the land”’; the explanation being added that what the tenant can 
afford to pay is practically what is left of the yield of his farm after 
he has secured his expenses and “the ordinary profits of farming 
stock in the neighborhood”. Now that is a perfectly sound and in- 
telligible way of putting the accepted law of rent; and in the same 
preamble—while stating that the landlord of Shetland charges 
rents which the farmer can only pay by adding fishing to farming, and 
that rent in Shetland thus adds to the price of fish—Smith formulates 
the economics of rent as follows : 


‘* Rent, it is to be observed, therefore, enters into the composition of the 
price of commodities in a different way from wages and profit. High or 
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low wages and profit are the causes of high or low price; high or low rent is 
the effect of it.” 


The erroneous proposition as to wages and profit we do not here 
discuss, but simply note that Smith has in the words italicised rightly 
summarised the relation of modern British rent to grain price, though 
in the previous sentence he uses words apparently inconsistent with 
that summary. Professor F. A. Walker in a somewhat unfortunate 
fashion quotes the first sentence only, prefacing it by the remark— 
“Tt was one of the greatest of the mistakes of Adam Smith that he 
believed rent to enter into the price of agricultural produce,” and 
adding to the severed sentence, ‘‘The fact is it does not enter at all” 
(‘‘ Land and its Rent,” p. 27, note). It is a pity Mr. Walker did not 
give the whole passage, and so show that at least Smith had arrived 
at seeing that rent was not the cause but the effect of price. The fact 
remains, however, that the great economist had used extremely incon- 
sistent language on the subject, and that such a friendly and com- 
petent critic as Hume, almost as original an economist as he was a 
thinker, read him to assert that rent raised prices. ‘I cannot think”, 
he wrote to Smith on the appearance of the Wealth of Nations, ‘that 
the rent of farms makes any part of the price of the produce, but that 
the price is determined altogether by the quantity and the demand” 
(Burton’s ‘‘ Life”, ii, 486). Did Smith’s confusion of language, 
then, represent derangement of thought? He certainly was capable 
of sheer fallacy of statement, as distinct from mere error of judgment. 
In Part i. of chap. xi—a few paragraphs after the lines last quoted 
—he makes this extraordinary assertion : 


‘*The most desert moors in Norway and Scotland produce some sort of 
pasture for cattle, of which the milk and the increase are always more than 
sufficient, not only to maintain all the labor necessary for tending them, and 
to pay the ordinary profit to the farmer or the owner of the herd or: flock, 
but to afford some small rent to the landlord.” 


Ricardo (‘‘ Principles of Political Economy,” chap. xxiv.) gravely calls 
this in question as a statement of fact, when he need only have shown 
that it was a contradiction in terms. Smith, as we have seen, had 
already explained the ‘ ordinary” to be the “average ” rate of profit; 
which implied that in any district there were high profits and low 
profits; and he here alleges that medium or even high profits can 
always be made on the very worst land in the country—a treatment of 
the principle of averages to which we shall have to revert later. But 
I incline to think that on the question of rent and price what really 
took place in Smith’s mind was a mere verbal confusion in connexion 
with the word ‘‘price”’. It is evident enough that the money received 
by the landlord as rent comes from the consumer of the grain. In 
this sense the rent is part of the ‘‘ price” paid for the grain yield of 
the whole soil by the whole consumers. But in its strict sense, as 
applied in the phrase ‘‘the price of corn”, price means the rate 
charged on unit quantities of corn in the market; and, as Hume had 
seen and Anderson demonstrated, the ‘‘ price” of a bushel of corn at 
any moment is the outcome of the state of the market, without refer- 
ence to the rent paid by the raiser. Qualities being the same, the 
corn from the rack-rented and the corn from the low-rented farm sells 
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at one rate; and if all the farms were owned by the actual farmers 
the price would be very much the same—theoretically there would be 
no difference whatever. This Smith had certainly perceived; and the 
fair explanation of his ‘‘ enters in a different way” would accordingly 
be that he alluded simply to the fact that the total price of corn yields 
the rent as surplus over farmer’s profit and working expenses, though 
the circumstance has no effect on the selling price. To baldly insist, 
on this, that it “‘does not enter at all’’, is to exalt a mere verbal 
difficulty into a spurious conflict of principle. 

Smith’s confusion of language, however, seems to have been 
sufficient to keep even the comparatively thoughtful class who studied 
his book in a state of mental haze on the question. McCulloch tells 
us that when, in 1815, Malthus and Mr. (afterwards Sir) Edward 
West published pamphlets (the latter anonymously) explaining per- 
spicuously the nature of agricultural rent, those who appreciated their 
reasoning regarded them as the originators of the doctrine—this 
though Anderson had in 1799 followed up his pamphlet of 1777 by 
a fresh exposition in a paper on rent and tithe in the periodical 
‘‘ Recreations in Agriculture ”’, ete., edited by him in London. Itisa 
curious illustration of the intellectual condition of England at the time 
that such plain and practical pieces of reasoning on a question of 
pressing practical importance should have failed to reach the general 
mind. It is indeed impossible that a truth of this kind should have 
really fallen dead in the sense in which an assertion of the roundness 
of the earth might have done a century before Columbus: many 
readers must have assimilated such a cogent and simple explanation 
of the differences of land rent.' Still, though David Buchanan, yet 
another Scotchman, in his edition of Smith published in 1814, had 
insisted that rent was an unearned surplus arising out of the price 
of corn—admittedly pressing Smith’s own doctrine against Smith— 
Malthus and West seem to have found the public mind a blank on 
the subject in 1815; and even then the impression they made was so 
comparatively small that it was left for Ricardo, who published his 
‘“‘ Principles ’’ in 1817, to secure for the doctrine fixity of tenure in the 
body of recognised economic truth. 


ticardo’s discovery, as we have seen, it certainly was not; and 
it happens, too, that while the argument is generally known as the 
‘‘Ricardian law of rent”, Ricardo’s formal statement of it is a quite 
imperfect embodiment of the conclusions of his predecessors. Ander- 


1 Anderson, who was a copious writer in his day, is described on the title-pages 
of his ‘‘Recreations’’ as ‘‘LL.D.; F.R.S. and F.S.A.E.; Honorary member of 
the Society of Arts, Agriculture, etc., Bath; of the Philosophical Society, Man- 
chester ; of the Agricultural Society, Altringham; of the Philosophical Society, 
Newcastle ; of the Society for promoting Natural History, London; of the Academy 
of Arts, Sciences, and Belles Lettres, Dijon; of the Royal Society of Agriculture, 
St. Petersburgh; of the Royal Economical Society, Berlin; of the Philosophical 
Society, Philadelphia ; correspondent member of the Royal Society of Agriculture, 
Paris; and author of several performances.’’ He had also edited ‘‘The Bee’ in 
Edinburgh, and, as McCulloch notes, had had great influence on agriculture in 
Scotland. Yet, but for McCulloch, it seems, he might now be as the heroes before 
Agamemnon. I may mention that he was a man of powerful and versatile mind, 
and a rather acute critic of poetry. 
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son had given a perfectly full illustration of the effect of different 
fertilities, on which Malthus and West had not improved; the two 
last had given effect to the consideration, recognised by Smith, that 
nearness to market was a concurrent factor with degree of fertility ; 
and West (‘‘Essay on the Application of Capital to Land” by a 
Fellow of University College, Oxford, pp. 49, 50) had laid stress on 
the principle of diminishing return, taken for granted by Anderson. 
Fresh capital, he says, may be applied to old land with profit, but the 
rate of return soon falls, and ‘it is the diminishing rate of return 
upon additional portions of capital bestowed upon land that regulates, 
and almost solely causes, rent”. But Ricardo, while accepting all 
these doctrines, puts the whole matter into an explicit definition which 
will not hold good, and which, by its inadequacy, has made possible a 
great deal of barren disputation and useless friction. For this indeed, 
the blame is far less due to Ricardo than to his disciples and critics. 
He really wrote on the “principles” of Political Economy, obviously 
seeking to lay down the rationale of each problem rather than to 
elaborate it in all its details;' and in regard to the rent question the 
truth seems to be that he expressed himself so briefly as he did 
because he held the general principles had been already expounded. 
It will be noticed in his chapter on Rent that he assumes from the 
start that there are two senses of the word, one popular and the other 
technical; here certainly implying acceptance of the exposition of 
Malthus, to which he afterwards alludes, and possibly having regard 
to the earlier demonstrations of Anderson. An extremely acute 
reasoner, he was too little of a polemist to aim at verbal completeness 
of statement. As Senior sums up: “He was not enough master of 
logic to obtain precision, or even to estimate its importance. His 
sagacity prevented his making sufficient allowance for the stupidity or 
carelessness of his readers; and he was too earnest a lover of truth to 
anticipate wilful misconstruction. Under the influence of these causes 
he is, perhaps, the most incorrect writer who ever attained philosophi- 
cal eminence; and there are few subjects on which he has been guilty 
of more faults of expression than on rent” (Pol. Ec., ed. 1849, p. 118). 
The ‘‘ not enough master of logic’”’ must of course be read in the sense 
of ‘‘not expert enough in the sustained application of logic’’; for the 
author of the “!’rinciples” is a born logician, though an untrained 
one. The trouble is, however, that his admirers have since insisted 
on adhering not merely to his deductive method but to his most arbi- 
trary dicta, and that when they consent to expand his statement they 
cling to some of his limitations which are inconsistent with such an 
expansion. 

** Rent”, says Ricardo (McCulloch’s ed., p. 54), ‘is that portion 
of the produce of the earth which is paid to the landlord for the use 
of the original and indestructible powers of the soil. It is often, how- 
ever, confounded with the interest and profit of capital, and, in popular 
language, the term is applied to whatever is annually paid by the 





1“*Mr. Ricardo ... . having a science to create, had not time, or room, to 
occupy himself with much more than the leading principles. When he had done 
enough to enable anyone who came after him, and who took the necessary pains, 


to sy all the rest, he was satisfied ’’ (Mill’s ‘‘ Essays on Some Unsettled Questions”’ 
p. 5). 
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farmer to his landlord”. In the same chapter, observing that Smith 
has used the word in both senses, Ricardo goes on : 

‘‘He [Smith] tells us, that the demand for timber, and its consequent 

high price, in the more southern countries of Europe, caused a rent to be 
paid for forests in Norway, which could before afford no rent. Is it not, 
however, evident that the person who paid what he thus calls rent, paid it 
in consideration of the valuable commodity which was then standing on the 
land; and that he actually repaid himself with a profit, by the sale of the 
timber ?” 
Here it is argued that what is annually paid for the forest is not rent, 
but only purchase-money for the timber. And yet the very next 
chapter is ‘‘On the Rent of Mines”, and we have the statement: 
‘‘Mines, as well as land, generally pay rent to their owner”’, this 
being explained to be on all fours with land rent; while yet again, in 
chapter xxiv., which discusses Smith’s treatment of rent, it is argued 
explicitly that there is ‘‘no distinction between the law (sic) which 
regulates the rent of mines and the rent of land”. Now, if the annual 
consideration paid for the forest is price of timber and not rent, it 
plainly follows that the consideration paid for the mine is price of 
mineral and not rent. The coal or iron is a ‘“‘ valuable commodity ” 
in the land, as the timber was on it. The inconsistency of the 
argument is absolute. To say that the ransom paid for what is 
dug out of the soil is given “for the use of the original and 
indestructible powers of the soil” is to reduce the definition to an 
absurdity.' If that detinition is to be stretched over either of the 
cases of forest and mine, it had far better be over the first; seeing 
that a man may take a forest on a long lease and actually grow fresh 
timber on it during the period, thus utilising the “ powers” of the 
soil. The miner can do no such thing: he can simply remove the 
mineral, leaving a void; and yet room is made for his case in the 
Ricardian exposition of agricultural or ‘“‘economic” rent, while the 
forester is excluded. 

Of such a confusion of ideas we can scarcely say, as Senior says of 
some fallacies of expression in Ricardo’s discussion of agricultural 
rent, that it cannot mislead any tolerably careful reader. Theoreti- 
cally, the careful reader will be very seldom misled indeed ; the mis- 
fortune is that the ordinary reader merely reads and remembers—more 
or less; and it is plain that Ricardo’s able but arbitrary exposition of 
the ‘‘law of rent’ has been the means of imposing on English econo- 
mics a shibboleth which has stood in the way of its growth and useful- 
ness. It is the old story of the freely-speaking teacher and the word- 
worshipping disciples. Instead of carefully extending Ricardo’s 
analysis of the nature of incomes, they have been chiefly concerned to 
adhere to his conquest of the word rent to a single purpose ; filling up 
his outline, indeed, and even pointing to a new step, but refusing to 
take that step effectually. Ricardo’s definition, we have seen, is a 
bare indication of the line of analysis to be followed. The difference 
of rent between two farms, it is clear, is theoretically determined not 





1 Professor Walker, who closely follows Ricardo, lays it down (‘Politica 
Economy ’”’, p. 205) that ‘‘ All scientific reasoning about rent is based on the as- 


sumption that the tenant will leave the soil in as good condition as it was when he 
took it’. 
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merely by their respective fertility, but also by their respective 
nearness to market; the cost of transport being part of the 
expenses of production which must be covered without trenching 
on the “ordinary profit” the farmer is assumed to insist on. 
Obviously, the farmer close to town can pay more highly for his 
land than another can for land of the same quality in a thinly 
og county. This, however, was instantly seen by Ricardo’s fol- 
owers, and must have been clear to Ricardo. The first touch of fanati- 
cism comes out in the insistence on Ricardo’s fantastic distinction 
between what is paid for the “original” powers of the soil 
and what is paid for soil in which capital has been sunk. Given 
land of three qualities, says Ricardo, when cultivation goes from the 
first to the second, the latter will only yield return on the capital em- 
ployed to cultivate it; but when it becomes possible to cultivate the 
third in the same way, the second will yield rent. Now, this is a merely 
diagrammatic expression of primary relations between soils. It takes 
no note of the permanent effect of applications of capital on the soil 
itself, as apart from the yield of the year. As we all know, good soil 
can be made; and some of the richest farms in this country have been 
made out of soil originally unpromising. In this case, somebody’s 
capital, either the farmer’s or the landlord’s, has raised the value of 
the farm ; and the out-and-out Ricardian tells us that the rent for 
such a farm is in large measure not ‘true economic rent’, but a mere 
return on capital invested; though it is perfectly clear that the rent 
paid will be determined by fertility and market-access, just like that 
of a piece of ‘‘original”’ alluvial plain. Here we are certainly in the 
region of dogma and verbal superstition. The distinction is not only 
childish in itself, but destructive of the very process by which the first 
doctrine was arrived at. This Mill saw. 


‘* With regard to capital . . . . spent once for all in giving the land a 
permanent increase of productiveness”’, he observes (Bk. II., c. xvi., sec. 4), 
“it appears to me that the return made to such capital loses altogether the 
character of profits, and is governed by the principles of rent... . . Equally 
fertile land commands an equal rent, whether its fertility is natural or 
acquired ; and I cannot think that the incomes of those who own the Bed- 
ford Level or the Lincolnshire wolds ought to be called profit and not rent, 
because those lands would have been worth next to nothing unless capital 
had been expended on them.” 


Such a vigorous reasoner as Cairnes, however, is found arguing 
(Logical Method of Pol. Kc., 2nd ed., p. 184, note) that ‘‘ so far as the 
rent paid by the tenant is the consequence of improvements made in 
the land . . . . the payment which the landlord receives in considera- 
tion of such improvements is properly regarded as the returns on the 
capital which he has sunk”. Why “ properly regarded”? Have we 
not been settling that what the better land yields to the landlord over 
the worst is ‘economic rent”? And how shall any man decide, in 
regard to a farm which has been in cultivation for many centuries, 
what is rent for the ‘original powers” and what return on capital? 
Is it that everything is to be held original which was done to the land 
before its present owner bought it? There is no other way of dis- 
criminating, and we should then decide that what a man’s land yields 
by reason of his predecessor’s improvements is rent, and what it yields 
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by reason of his own is profit—a species of analysis which serves no real 
purpose in the study of economic forces. But this purposeless hair- 
splitting, after all, is only the strict outcome of Ricardo’s preliminary 
decree that the word rent is properly applicable only to a certain 
mathematical ‘“‘ element ” in the hire-money of land—that because the 
simple criterion of natural differences of yield gives the clue to the 
differences of farm rents, therefore we are no more to give the generic 
name rent freely to the various quittances paid to the landlord for 
access to or use of his soil, still less to the sums paid for the use of 
other things than land. 

Let our criticism be kept clear of misunderstanding. The gauges 
of different fertilities, diminishing return, market access, and varying 
inducement to the farmer to put capital into the land—all these remain 
perfectly sound deductions and perfectly logical criteria. As such, 
they are a clear and important gain to economic knowledge. Those 
writers' who treat the entire deduction as a truism forget that last 
century it was not even a known truth. But because these reasonings 
give us a mathematical guide in rental variations, shall we say that 
the mathematically indicated quantity is alone rent? ‘To do so is to 
wantonly wrest an established word to a new function for which there 
happened to be no term ready, leaving the old functions of the per- 
verted term in turn unfulfilled by any other, while the denaturalised 
word in its new office has to struggle perpetually with its powerful old 
associations. It is this curious disregard of human practice that 
brings on Ricardianism the stigma of being without bearing on exist- 
ing conditions. This was felt and said in Ricardo’s own time, long 
before the rise of the historical school of to-day. The Rev. Richard 
Jones, Malthus’s successor in the economic chair at the East India 
Company’s College, in an able ‘‘ Essay on the Distribution of Wealth”’, 
published in 1831, is as hostile to Ricardo’s apriorism as any recent 
malcontent. Jones thus prefaces his examination of rent :— 


‘‘Tt has been mentioned to me that I have given no regular definition 
of the word /tenf. The omission was not undesigned. On a subject like 
this, to attempt to draw conclusions from definitions is almost a sure step 
towards error. ... I have pointed out the origin of payments made to 
the owners of the soil. I have tracked their progress. If any reader, 
during this enquiry, is really puzzled to know what we are observing 
together, I should be sorry: but I am quite sure that I should do him no 
real service by presenting him at the outset with a definition to reason from.” 


And in his conclusion, claiming to show that rents in different times 
and countries have varied for different reasons, the essayist is still 
more outspoken (pp. 324-5) :— 


‘‘ There is one very limited and peculiar form of society, in which this 
difference [i.e., that between qualities of soil] does afford a correct measure 
of the rents paid by the agricultural capitalists, who constitute the body of 
the tenantry. But, out of the peculiar rents paid in these limited districts, 
first to form a narrow definition of the word rent, and then to attempt 
forcibly to include under this word the payments made by the earth over 





1 As Professor Thorold Rogers (‘‘ Manual of Political Economy,’’ chap. xii.), 
and Mr. H. D. Macleod (‘‘ Economics for Beginners,’’ pp. 116-7). Professor Nichol- 
son of Edinburgh (Introd. to Smith, p. 9) seems a little inclined to agree. 
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the whole of its surface, is to attempt to make the realities of things bend 
and circumscribe themselves within the more manageable but arbitrary 
compass to which we may wish to contine our reasonings; it is to abandon 
the task of observation by which our knowledge should be learnt, that we 
may create an unreal foundation for systems which, as far as they profess 
to be general, must necessarily be visionary and false ; which can be service- 
able only in the work of amusing ourselves and deluding others; and must 
end in leaving us ignorant of the origin, progress, and effects of the rela- 
tions between landlord and tenant over ninety-nine parts in a hundred of 
the cultivated globe. 


And yet again he girds at ‘‘ puerile efforts to make reasoning supply 

the place of knowledge”’. There is here just a little too much polemic 

and a trifle too little of scientific concern for the pure truth. It is not 

true that Ricardo’s deductions are worthless as regards the economics 

of the world in general; and if they are admitted to be true of his 

own country their serious importance is proved. One sound economic 

deduction must always pave the way for others. But it is still true 

that the docile acceptance of the Ricardian exposition of rent, and the 

fanatical restriction of the word in Ricardo’s sense, have tended to 

spread in England a false notion of economic history both domestic 
and foreign; and it can never be desirable to secure exactitude of 
conception on one point at the cost of hallucination on many others. 

Our ‘law of rent” obviously deals only with existing conditions in a 
few countries, such as England, Scotland, and the United States; 

having no application to medieval life anywhere. Human history is 
a wider thing than the sphere of modern competitive commerce; and 
English history is a wider thing than the modern land system; and there 
is offence in any method of explaining the less pheenomenon which dis- 
torts the greater. But is it necessary to abandon the results of Ricardo 
in order to study rent historically all the world over, any more than it 
is necessary to evade the study of history if we would understand 
Ricardo? I can see no such need. Either set of methodists approve 
themselves bigots when they countenance such a view; and it is safe 
to say that the free fight going on in economics at present will subside 
only in a common forswearing of such bigotry, never in the conquest 
of one exclusive ‘‘school” by another. Each form of extremism tends 
to stultify economics. On the one hand the Ricardian, with his ‘‘ rent 
proper” or ‘‘economic rent”, as good as says that there can be no 
economic formula for any other species of rent so-called; and yet, 
while professing to apply the term in a strictly scientific sense, shrinks 
inveterately from employing it to describe that other sort of superior 
gain in non-agricultural pursuits, now admitted to be essentially of 
the nature of ‘“‘economic rent’. On the other hand, the possessed 
historical methodist who refuses to employ Ricardo’s tools is virtually 
disfranchising himself in the arena of practical economic propaganda ; 
reducing himself to the function of a dilettante who studies an aspect 
of history for its own sake, with no pretension to offer economic 
guidance to men to-day. Both ways inanition lies. Surely the time 
has come for a comprehensive treatment of the subject, excluding 
neither inductive research nor deductive analysis. 


Joun RoBErtson. 
(To be coneluded.) 
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Che Arrational Rrot. 


By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 
Avutuor or ‘‘An Unsocran Socrarist’’, ETC. 
—— 


CrarPpTtER XIV. 


Ar noon on the following Wednesday Mrs. Conolly called on Mrs. 
Douglas at Chester Square. The servant, recollecting Marian as 
a welcome guest on all occasions, announced her without misgiving. 

“T am afraid you are not pleased to see me,” said the visitor, 
standing like a culprit near the door of the shady little drawing-room 
which was Mrs. Douglas’s world. 

‘Really, Marian” (Mrs. Conolly, reassured at the sound of her 
own name, smiled), ‘‘1 did not expect to see you.” Mrs. Douglas 
looked down seriously ; arranged her rings; and trembled a little. 

‘Shall I go?” 

“You should not put such a question as that, Marian. Will you 
not sit down?” 

‘‘Ah!” said Marian a subdued note of triumph. She came 
nearer and sat down in a low chair. ‘‘I hope you are quite well and 
happy,” said Mrs. Douglas. 

“T am quite well; but I do not like being in disgrace. Every- 
body else has forgiven me—even Sholto. I think you are very hard 
on me.” 

‘“‘ And why, my dear? What have I done to you?” 

‘You never came to see me, or asked me to come here. You have 
not even shaken hands with me, although you must know how afraid 
I was to come, and how I am longing for a little encouragement.” 

*‘T am afraid you want to coax me to forget the disappointment 
you have caused me and—all of us. I have been very angry with 
you, Marian.” 

* But it was not my fault.” 

Mrs. Douglas looked grave. 

“Well, I admit that I have gone my own way. There. But 
I must say in defence that I never intended to disappoint anyone. If 
papa had been kind to me, I should not have acted as I did. How- 
ever, I have forgiven him; and he is reconciled tome. On Sunday 
last I shook hands with the one who treated me worst of all.” 

“Whom do you mean by the one who treated you worst of all?” 
said Mrs. Douglas sternly. 


‘“Sholto,” replied Marian boldly. ‘‘He spoke to me so bitterly 
about it.” 

‘*No wonder, poor fellow! I did not expect to hear you speak of 
him in this spirit, Marian. If he has been generous enough to shake 
hands with you, you make him an ill return by complaining of what 
he may have said in the trouble you brought on him.” 

‘*Yes: I am very perverse. But I was very fond of Sholto—a 
great deal fonder than I was of either Reggy or George; and I could 
not help being angry when he first wanted me to marry him. That 
was more than three years ago. It spoiled our intercourse, and made 
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me almost glad that he went away to travel. When he came back I 
was engaged; but nobody knew it. I was very glad to see him 
again ; and he mistook that for something else, or At least I 
dont know how it was; but he spoke to papa, and fairly forced me to 
get married at once. I know it was not his fault; but indeed, Mrs. 
Douglas, it was not mine.” 

‘‘ Well, my dear, you made your choice; and it cannot be helped 
now. If I were a young girl, I should be proud of an offer from 
Sholto. But you know your own business best.” 


“So I was proud of it. But we were too like brother and sister 
ever to be husband and wife. I had known him so long; and you 
seemed almost like my mother.” 


“And children now-a-days go their own way. Well, as I said 
before, it cannot be helped. How is your father?” 

‘* He is very well, thank you.” 

‘*He must feel lonely in that house by himself. Does he often go 
to see you?” 

‘Not very often. We live rather out of his district. I meet him 
out sometimes.” 

**Do you go out much? Into society, I mean.” 

‘Not so much as I used. Ned has an idea that a party of more 
than five people is a mob; and so we hunt after quiet evenings with 
nice people. I go to one or two large affairs in the season to prevent 
people from forgetting me. Celebrity-hunters bother me to go for 
the sake of having Ned. He has a great contempt for society; but 
he is a good talker, and can adapt himself to all sorts of company, so 
that people are glad to have him, even apart from his being a great 
inventor. Just fancy: a shop in Holborn has brought out a new 
—_ of collar, and called it ‘the Conolly’! Have you ever seen 

ed?” 

‘*No, my dear. You are greatly improved in appearance by your 
travels.” 

“So I am told. Sholto nearly had a relapse when he saw me 
at Kew. He is coming to dine with us next Sunday.” 

“What!” 

‘J assure you he is. You see he is thoroughly cured. He knew 
Ned before we were married.”’ 

‘Marian: you must not encourage Sholto to come to your house. 
It is not right. You do not know how easy it is to make mischief in 
a home like yours.” 

‘Ah; Mrs. Douglas, you do not know how hard it is to make 
mischief in a home like mine. Sholto can make no mistakes now; 
and Ned is not like other men.” 

‘You think not, my dear. Marian: you are a very foolish girl; 
and with all your experience, you act as if you knew no more of 
the world than a baby. If Sholto were quite himself again, his pride 
would keep him away from your house.” 

“T am very glad he has lost his pride. He is ever so much 
pleasanter without it.” 

‘“‘A proper pride may not be a pleasant thing at all times, Marian; 
but I should be sorry to see anyone I cared for without it.” 
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Marian, with unperturbed good humor, changed the subject. “I 
forgot to tell you,” she said, ‘that Nelly has come to stay with us.” 

“Nelly McQuench! Surely you havent asked Sholto to meet 
her?” 

‘Of course I have. Why not?” 

‘Oh dear, dear me! Dont you know that Sholto, the foolish 
fellow, proposed to her last year?” 

‘Yes, out of spite, the wicked fellow. She did not take advantage 
of him; and now the sooner they meet and forget all that nonsense, 
the better. It must happen some time or other. What is the use 
of pretending that a little tiff is a lifelong tragedy.” 

Mrs. Douglas sighed. ‘Ah, Marian,” she said, ‘‘I hope you will 
end well. You are so pretty and so good hearted; and you used to 
be the gentlest and best behaved girl in London. And now to think 
of the queer marriage you have made, and the rackety way you go 
on. If you had only done what we all wished!” 

‘Well, as you said, I have made my choice, and I must abide 
by it. So away with melancholy, Mrs. Douglas!”’ 

“The shrewdest of us dont know what marriage is until we are 
wives,” said Mrs. Douglas, musing. ‘‘I doubt whether we do right to 
bring up our girls without an idea of what living with a man really 
means. And then we blame them afterwards when they are dis- 
appointed.” 

“Do you think we are all disappointed by the reality, Mrs. 
Douglas ?” 

“T hope not all, my dear. But I cant help thinking that a good 
many of us are. There are not nearly so many good men in the 
world as there are women who want to marry them; and some must 
get the bad ones.” 

**Oh! the bad ones. Dont you think that those who get the good 
ones are sometimes disappointed too?” 

‘* Perhaps so, when they dont deserve them. But if a woman gets 
a good man fairly suited to her, she is very foolish if she does not sit 
down happily by her fireside and thank her stars.” 

“Yes, if she can,” said Marian. ‘ But happiness does not come 
at one’s call; and it is poor consolation to think that one might be 
worse off; because, you see, it is equally true that one might be 
better off. You must not think that 1am unhappy, though. Ned is 
perfection.” 

“‘T was reading your friend Nelly’s book the other day; and it is 
like herself. But I did not think she had so much heart as seme bits 
of it show. She isa wild creature: she did you no good. I never 
could understand why you, of all people, should be so fond of her.” 

‘* She is the best of the whole family, and she was treated like the 
worst. You cannot expect her to be very soft and well disposed after 
such injustice.” 

‘Well, my dear, perhaps she is. I never could see it. But you 
always defended her. Are you going?” 

“T must. Ihave been here a long time. May I come again?” 

“You know that my doors will never be shut against you. I 
suppose I am like all women: I love those best who deserve least. I 
dont think you will care to come often now: I am old and weak 
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and not strong enough to argue with you as I used to when you were 
a girl. You are a woman now, Marian. Will you tell Sholto next 
Sunday how you wheedled his mother on Wednesday.” 

‘“‘T will, and how I intend to wheedle her again next Wed- 
nesday.” 

‘‘ And now, before I give you a kiss and make it all up with you, 
my dear, promise me that you will not ask him to go to you any 
more.”’ é 

‘Since you wish it, I promise.’ Ther they kissed one another ; 
and Marian went away. 

Half an hour after her departure, Douglas came in, and, as if to 
emphasise the purely filial motive of his visit, saluted his mother so 
affectionately that she was emboldened to be more demonstrative with 
him than she usually dared to be. 

‘My darling boy,” she said, holding him fondly for a moment, 
‘this is the second visit you have paid your poor old mother this 
week. I want to speak to you about something, too. Marian has 
been with me this morning.” 

‘*What! Has she gone?” said Douglas. 

‘‘She has gone,” said Mrs. Douglas. ‘‘So you knew she was 
coming.” 

‘She mentioned to me that she intended to come,” he replied 
carelessly ; ‘‘ but she bade me not to tell you.” 

‘‘That accounts for your two visits. Well, Sholto, I dont blame 
you for spending your time in gayer places than this.’ 

‘*You must not reproach me for neglecting you, mother. You 
know my disposition. I am seldom good company for anyone; and 
I do not care to come only to cast a damp on you and your friends 
when I am morose. I hope you were not annoyed by Mrs. Conolly’s 
visit.” 

**T did not expect to see her; and I told her so.” 

** Mother! ” 

‘But it made no difference. There is no holding her back now, 
Sholto: she cares no more for my displeasure than she did for her 
father’s or yours. What could I do but kiss and forgive her? She 
got the better of me.” 

‘** Yes,” said Douglas gloomily. ‘She has a wonderful face.” 

“The less you see of her face, the better, Sholto. I hope you 
will not go to her house too often.” 

‘Do you doubt my discretion, mother ?” 

‘No, no, Sholto. But I am afraid of any unpleasantness arising 
between you and that man. These working men are so savage to 
their wives, and so jealous of gentlemen. I hardly like your going 
into his house at all.” 

*‘Absurd, mother! You must not think that he is a navvy in 
fustian and corduroys. He seems a sensible man: his address is 
really remarkably good, considering what he is. As to his being 
savage, he is quite the reverse. His head is full of figures and 
machinery; and I am told that he does nothing at home but play 
tunes on the pianoforte. He must bore Marian terribly. I do not 
want to go to his house particularly ; but Marian and he are of course 
very sensitive to anything that can be construed as a slight, and I 
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shall visit them once or twice to prevent them from thinking that I 
wish to snub Conolly. He will be glad enough to have me at his 
dinner table.” 

“ Perhaps you are right, Sholto. I know I can depend on you to 
make no mischief.” 

‘“‘In any case, I cannot say that I care whether Mr. Conolly is 
pleased or not. He can hardly expect a woman of Marian’s breeding 
to subsist on the sweets of intercourse with him alone. If he, or any- 
body, thinks that he is likely to gain by fastening a quarrel on me, let 
him try.” 

“‘Sholto, pray be careful. I am always afraid of your touchiness 
bringing you into some trouble.” 

‘““Pshaw!” said Douglas impatiently. ‘You think, because I 
once fought a duel, that 1 have carried loaded pistols in my pocket 
ever since. Gentlemen no longer fight, in England at least. Our 
aristocracy has acquired prudence along with a leaven of Lombard 
Street. I make myself unpopular, it seems, by refusing to conceal 
that I know who my great grandfather was. My want of reticence 
hurts the nineteenth century gentlemen at my club, who are 
ashamed to know their own uncles. The parvenu is the special pet of 
modern society. Reginald Lind, who may pass nowadays for a man 
of first-rate blood, married a cotton heiress, the grandchild of a dock 
laborer. In due time, she ran away with a conjurer. J foolishly 
aspire to her daughter’s hand, and am not ill received until I am 
eclipsed by an illustrious obscure whose name is in every stationer’s 
window as the patentee of the electric orthoscript pen, the magneto 
safety lock, and the galvanic indelible ink stain. What am I in the 
presence of such a man? A gentleman: yes; but who does not call 
himself a gentleman nowadays? ‘True, I am descended from the Dark 
Grey Man, from Edward the Confessor, and from Robert the Devil; 
but, as my tutor told me one day at Oxford, so was Hudson the sweep 
for all I knew to the contrary. I am becoming ashamed of my an- 
cestry.” 

‘*You need never be, Sholto. The rarer true gentility becomes, 
the prouder we should be of possessing it.” 

‘*T have always valued my rank asI value my honor. Higher than 
that I cannot rate it, no matter how the world may change. But the 
world 7s changing, mother: I can see that. Contemporary history is 
the history of commerce ; and the knightly records of old have given 
place to the minute books of city companies, and to inventories of the 
base belongings of money hunters. I see it is more than half-past 
one; and I have an appointment at the club at two. Can I do any- 
thing for you in town?” 

‘No, thank you, Sholto. I thought you would have stayed with 
me for luncheon.” 

‘“*T expected to find you finished before I arrived. I am afraid I 
must go. I promised for two.” 

“If you promised, of course you must go. Good bye. You will 
come again soon, will you not?” 

‘Some day next week, if not sooner. Good bye, mother.” 

Douglas left Chester Square, not to go to his club, where he had 
no real appointment, but to avoid spending the afternoon with his 
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mother, who, though a little hurt at his leaving her, was also 
somewhat relieved by being rid of him. They maintained towards 
one another an attitude which their friends found beautiful and 
edifying ; but, like artists’ models, they found the attitude fatiguing 
after twenty minutes or so, in spite of their practice and its dignity. 

At Hyde Park Corner, Douglas heard his name unceremoniously 
shouted. Turning, he saw Marmaduke Lind, carelessly dressed, walk- 
ing a little behind him. 

‘““ Where are you going to?” said Marmaduke abruptly. 

*“Why do you ask?” said Douglas, never disposed to admit the 
right of another to question him. 

‘**T want to have a talk with you. Come and lunch somewhere, 
will you?” 

“Yes, if you wish.” 

‘‘ Let’s go to the South Kensington Museum.” 

The South ! My dear fellow, why not suggest Putney, or 
the ‘Star and Garter’? Why do you wish to go westward from Hyde 
Park in search of luncheon ?” 

“‘T have a particular reason. I am to meet someone at the 
Museum this afternoon; and I want to ask your advice first. You 
may as well come: it’s only a matter of eight or nine minutes if we 
drive.” 

‘Well, as you please. I have not been to the Museum for years.” 

“All right. Come al oh damn! There’s Lady Sunbury and 
Constance coming out of the Park. Dont look at them. Come on.” 

But Constance, sitting more uprightly than her mother, who 
was supine upon the carriage cushions, had seen the two gentlemen 
as they stood talking. 

‘* Mamma,” she said: ‘‘there’s Marmaduke and Sholto Douglas.” 

“Where?” said the Countess, lifting her head quickly. ‘Josephs: 
drive slowly. Where are they, Constance? ’”’ 

“They are going away. I believe Marmaduke saw us. There he 
is, passing the hospital.” 

‘We must go and speak to them. Look pleasant, child; and 
dont make a fool of yourself.” 

‘Surely you'll not speak to him, mamma! You dont expect 
rs 

‘Nonsense. I heard a great deal about him the other day. He 
has moved from where he was living, and is quite reformed. His 
father is very ill. Do as I tell you. Josephs: stop half way to 
the hotel.” 

“‘T say,” said Marmaduke, finding himself out-mancuvred: ‘‘come 
back. There they are right ahead, confound them. What are they 
up to?” 

“It cannot be helped,” said Douglas. ‘‘There is no escape. You 
must not cross: it would be pointedly rude.” 


Marmaduke went on, grumbling. When he attempted to pass, 
the Countess called his name, and greeted him with smiles. 


‘“We want to know how your father is,” she said. ‘We have 
had such alarming accounts of him. I hope he is better.” 


“They havent told me much about him,” said Marmaduke. 
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‘‘There was deuced little the matter with the governor when I saw 
him last.” 

“Wicked prodigal! What shall we do to reform him, Mr. 
Douglas? He has not been to see us for three years past; and during 
that time we have had the worst reports of him.” 

“You never asked me to go and see you.” 

“Silly fellow. Did you expect me to send you invitations and leave 
cards on you, who are one of ourselves? Come to-morrow to dinner. 
Your uncle the Bishop will be there; and you will see nearly all the 
family besides. You cannot plead that you have not been invited 
now. Will you come?” 

“No. Icant stand the bishop. Besides, I generally dine in the 
middle of the day.” 

“Come after dinner then?” 

‘‘Mamma,” said Constance peevishly: ‘‘ cant you see that he does 
not want to come at all? What is the use of persecuting him?” 

‘‘No, I assure you,” said Marmaduke. ‘Its only the Bishop 
I object to. Tl come after dinner, if I can.” 

‘‘ And pray what is likely to prevent you, sir?” said the Countess. 

‘“‘ Devilment of some sort, perhaps,”’ he replied. ‘‘Since you have 
all given me a bad name, I dont see why I shouldnt do something 
to earn it.” 

The Countess smiled slyly at him, implying that she was amused, 
but must not laugh at such a sentiment in Constance’s presence. 
Then, turning so as to give the rest of the conversation an air of 
privacy, she whispered, ‘‘I must tell you that you no longer have 
a bad name. It is said that your wild oats are all sown; and I will 
answer for it that even the Bishop will receive you with open arms.” 

‘‘And dry my repentant tears on his apron, the old hypocrite,” 
said Marmaduke, speaking rather more loudly than before. ‘ Well: 
we must be trotting. We are going to the South Kensington Museum 
—to improve our minds.” 

‘Why, that is where we are going: at least, Constance is. She 
is going to work at her painting whilst I pay a round of visits. 
Wont you come with us?” 

“Thank you: I’d rather walk. A man should have gloves and 
a silk hat for your sort of travelling.” 

‘Nonsense: you look very nice. Besides, it is only down the 
Brompton Road.” 

“The worst neighborhood in London to be seen in with me. I 
know all sorts of queer people down Brompton way. They would 
be nodding to me; and that wouldnt do before Her,”—indicating 
Constance, who was conversing with Douglas. 

“You are incorrigible: I give you up. Goodbye; and dont 
forget to-morrow evening.” 

‘*T wonder,” said Marmaduke, as the carriage drove off, “‘ what 
she’s saying about me to Constance now.” 

“That you are the rudest man in London, perhaps.” 

“Serve her right: I hate her. I have got so accustomed to hear 
a woman speak her mind honestly that I cant swallow fashionable 
lying as I used to. What the deuce do I care whether she thinks me 
rude or not? I can live without her approval. Isee her game: she 
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cant get Constance off her hands; and she thinks there’s a chance 
of me still. How well she knows about the governor’s state of 
health! And Conny too, grinning at me as if we were the best 
friends in the world. If that girl had an ounce of spirit, she would 
not look on the same side of the street with me.” 

‘“‘T believe I am going to dine there with the Bishop to-morrow.” 

“The Bishop is another whitewashed family vault. By the bye, I 
hear that it is rich to see the Reverend George giving himself airs 
in his new proprietary chapel. When he was in Pimlico, he 
was ready to black the Bishop’s boots; but now he snaps his fingers 
at him; is all for the disestablishment of the church; and doesnt care 
for anybody but the pew renters. Have you heard him preach?” 

Douglas shook his head. 

““We heard such a lot about his sermons—that they were highly 
spiced and smutty, and all that sort of thing—that I and Susanna 
went to hear him; but upon my soul I never listened to such rot 
in my life. The best of it was that he recognized Susanna and me 
when he was about half way through, and got so nervous that he had 
to shut up: at least I think he had intended to say a good deal more. 
I say: do you believe that the vicar at his old barracks gave him the 
sack for preaching indecent sermons? The governor told me that the 
Bishop described them as being like a page out of one of Whatsher- 
name’s novels. What business had he to read her novels, the old 
ri ! ” 

4 Douglas, without replying, called a cab. Marmaduke’s loud con- 
versation was irksome in the street. At the museum they alighted, 
and passed through the courts to the grill room, where they sat down 
together at a vacant table, and ordered luncheon. 

“You were good enough to ask my advice about something,” said 
Douglas. ‘‘ What is the matter?” 

‘Well,’ said Marmaduke, ‘‘I am ina fix. Affairs have become 
so uncomfortable at home that I have had to take up my quarters 
elsewhere.” 

**T did not know that you had been living at home. I thorght 
your father and you were on the usual terms.” 

“My father! Look here: I mean home, my home. My place at 
Hammersmith, not down at the governor’s.” 

‘Oh! I beg your pardon.” 

*‘ Of course you know all about my establishment there with Lalage 
Virtue ?—her real name is Susanna Conolly.” 

‘‘Ts it true then that she is a cousin of Marian’s husband ?” 

‘*Cousin! She’s his sister, and Marian’s sister-in-law.” 

‘“‘T never believed it.” 

“Tt’s true enough. But that’s not the mischief. Douglas: I tell 
you she’s the cleverest woman in London. She can do anything she 
likes. She can manage a conversation with any foreigner in his own 
language, whether she knows it or not. She gabbles Italian like a 
native. She can learn off her part in a new piece, music and all, 
between breakfast and luncheon, any day. She can cook; she can make 
a new bonnet out of the lining of an old coat; she can drive a bargain 
with a Jew. She says she never learns a thing at all unless she can 
learn it in ten minutes. She can fence, and shoot. She can dance 
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anything in the world, from Highland flings, hornpipes, and break- 
downs, to the Boston hop or the lancers. I never knew such a mimic 
as she is. If you saw her take off the Bones at the Christy Minstrels, 
you’d say she was the lowest of the low. Next minute she will give 
herself the airs of a duchess, or do the ingenuous in a style that would 
make Conny burst with envy. To see her preaching like George 
would make you scream. There’s nothing she couldnt do if she chose. 
And now, what do you think she has taken to? Liquor. Champagne 
by the gallon. She used to drink it by the bottle: now she drinks 
it by the dozen—by the case. She wanted it to keep up her pecker. 
That was the way it began. If she felt down, a glass of champagne 
would set her up. Then she was always feeling down, and always 
setting herself up. At last feeling down came to mean the same 
thing as being sober. You dont know what a drunken woman is, 
Douglas, unless you’ve lived in the same house with one.” (Douglas 
recoiled, and looked very sternly at Marmaduke, who proceeded more 
vehemently.) ‘‘She’s nothing but a downright beast. She’s either 
screaming at you in a fit of rage, or clawing at you in a fit of fondness 
that makes you sick. When she falls asleep, there she is, a besotted 
heap tumbled anyhow into bed, snoring and grunting like a pig. 
When she wakes, she begins planning how to get more liquor. Think 
of what you or I would feel if we saw our mothers screwed. By God, 
that child of mine wouldnt believe its eyes if it saw its mother sober. 
Only for Lucy, I’d have pitched her over long ago. I did all I could 
when I first saw that she was overdoing the champagne. I swore I’d 
break the neck of any man I caught bringing wine into the house. I 
sacked the whole staff of servants twice because I found a lot of fresh 
corks swept into the dustpan. I stopped drinking at home myself; I got 
in doctors to frighten her; I tried bribing, coaxing, threatening—I 
knocked her down once when I caught her with a bottle in her hand; and 
she fell with her head against the fender, and frightened me a good deal 
more than she hurt herself. Itwasnouse. Sometimes she used to defy 
me, and say she would drink, she didnt care whether she was killing 
herself or not. Other times she cried; implored me to save her from 
destroying herself ; asked me why I didnt thrash the life out of her 
whenever I caught her drunk; promised on her oath never to touch 
another drop. The same evening she would be drunk again, and, 
when I taxed her with it, say that she wasnt drunk, that she 
was sick, and that she prayed the Almighty on her knees to strike 
her dead if she had a bottle in the house. Aye, and the very 
stool she knelt on would be a wine case with a red cloth stuck to it 
with a few gilt-headed nails to make it look like a piece of furniture. 
Next day she would laugh at me for believing her, and ask 
me what use I supposed there was in talking to her. How she 
managed to hold on at the theatre, I dont know. She wouldnt learn 
new parts, and stuck to old ones that she could do in her sleep, she 
knew them so well. She would goon the stage and get through a 
long part when she couldnt walk straight from the wing to her 
dressing-room. Of course her voice went to the dogs long ago; but 
by dint of screeching she pulls through. She says she darent go on 
sober now ; that she knows she should break down. ‘The theatre has 
fallen off too. The actors got out of the place one by one—they 
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didnt like playing with her—and were replaced by a third-rate lot. 
The audiences used to be very decent: now they are all cads and fast 
women. In fact, the game is up for her in London. She has been 
offered an engagement in America on the strength of her old reputa- 
tion ; but what is the use of it if she continues drinking ?” 


‘‘That is very sad,” said Douglas with cold disgust, perfunctorily 
veiled by a conventional air of sympathy. ‘But if she is irreclaimable, 
why not leave her?” 

“‘So I would, only for the child. I have left her: at least I’ve 
taken lodgings in town; but I am always running out to Laurel 
Grove. I darent trust Lucy to her; and she knows it; for she wouldnt 
let me take the poor little creature away, although she doesnt care 
two straws for it. She knows that it gives her a grip over me. Well, 
I have not seen her for a week past: I have tried the trick of only 
going out in the evenings when she has to be at the theatre. And 
now she has sent me a long letter; and I dont exactly know what to 
do about it. She swears she has given up drinking—not touched a 
spoonful since I saw her last. She’s as superstitious as an old woman; 
and yet she will swear that lie with oaths that make me uncomfortable, 
although I am pretty thickskinned in religious matters. Then she 
goes muddling on about me having encouraged her to drink at first, 
and then turned upon her and deserted her when I found out the 
mischief I had done. I used to stand plenty of champagne; but I am 
sure I never thought what would come of it. Then she says she gave 
up every friend in the world for me; broke with her brother; and 
lost her place in society. /er place in society, mind you, Douglas. 
That’s not bad, is it? Then of course I am leaving her to die alone 
with her helpless child ; I might have borne with her a little longer ; 
she will not trouble me nor anyone else much more; and soon. The 
upshot is that she wants me to come back. She says I ought to be 
there to save the child from her, if I dont care to save her from her- 
self ; that 1 was the last restraint on her; and that if I dont come she 
will make an end of the business by changing her tipple to prussic 
acid. The whole thing is a string of maudlin rot from beginning to 
end; and I believe she primed herself with about four bottles of 
champagne to write it. Still, I dont want to leave her in the lurch. 
You are a man who stand pretty closely on your honor. Do you think 
I ought to go back? I may tell you that as regards money she is 
under no compliment tome. Her earnings were a good half of our 
income; and she saved nothing out of them. In fact, I owe her some 
money for a few old debts that she paid forme. We always shared 
like husband and wife.” 

“I hardly understand your hesitation, Lind. You can take the 
little girl out of her hands; allow her something; and be quit of 
her.” 

‘“‘That’s very easy to say; but I cant drag her child away from her 
if she insists on keeping it.” 

‘Well, so much the better for you. It would be a burden to you. 
Pay her for its maintenance: that is probably what she wants.” 

‘“‘No, no,” said Marmaduke impatiently. ‘‘ You dont understand. 
You’re talking as if I were a rake living with a loose woman.” 
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Douglas looked at him doubtfully. ‘I confess I do not under- 
stand,” he said. ‘‘ Perhaps you will be good enough to explain.” 

‘“Tt’s very simple. I went to live with her because I fell in love 
with her, and she wouldnt marry me. She tad a horror of marriage ; 
and I was naturally not very eager for it myself. Matters must be 
settled between us as if we were husband and wife. Paying her off is 
all nonsense. She doesnt want money; and I want the child: so she 
has the advantage of me. Only for the drink I would go back to her 
to-morrow ; but I cant stand her when she is not sober. I bore with 
it long enough; and now all I want is to get Lucy out of her hands 
and be quit of her, as you say—although it seems mean to leave her.” 

‘‘She must certainly be a very extraordinary woman if she refused 
to marry you. Are you sure she is not married already?” 

“Bosh! Not she. She likes to be independent; and she has a 
sort of self respect—not like Constance and the old Countess, who 
hunted me long enough in the hope of running me down at last in a 
church.” 

“Tf you offered her marriage, that certainly frees you from the 
least obligation to stay with her. She reserved liberty to leave you ; 
and of course the same privilege was implied on your part. If you 
have no sentimental wish to return to her, you are most decidedly not 
bound in honor to do so.” 

‘‘T’m fond enough of her when she is sober ; but I loathe her when 
she is fuddled. If she would only give up drinking, we might make 
a fresh start. But she wont.” 

“You must not think of doing that. Get rid of her, my dear 
fellow. This marriage of Marian’s has put the affair on a new footing 
altogether. I tell you candidly, I think that, under the circumstances, 
your connexion with Conolly’s sister is a disgraceful one.’ 

“Hang Conolly! Everybody thinks of Marian and nobody of 
Susanna. I have heard enough of that side of the question. Marian 
married him with her eyes open.” 

‘Do you mean to say that she knew ?” 

“Of course she did. Conolly told her, fairly cone He’s an 
extraordinary card, that fellow.” 

‘Reginald Lind told my mother that the discovery was made by 
accident after the marriage, and that they were all shocked by it. It 
was he who said that it was Conolly’s cousin that you were with.” 

“Uncle Rej. is an old liar. So are most of the family: I never 
believe a word they say.” 

‘‘Marian must have been infatuated. I advise you to break the 
connexion. She will be glad to give you the child if she sees that you 
are resolved to leave her. She only holds on because she hopes to 
make it the means of bringing you back.” 

““T expect you’re about right. She wants me to meet her here 
to-day at half-past three. That’s the reason I came.” 

‘Do you know that it now wants twenty minutes of four.” 

“Whew! So it does. I had better go and look for her. I’m 
very much obliged to you, old fellow, for talking it over with me. I 
suppose you dont want to meet her.” 

‘‘T should be in the way at present.” 

“Then good-bye.” 
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Marmaduke, leaving Douglas in the grill-room, went upstairs to 
the picture galleries, where several students were more or less busy 
at their easels. Lady Constance was in the Sheepshanks gallery, 
copying ‘“‘Sterne’s Maria”, by Charles Landseer, as best she could. 
She had been annoyed some minutes before by the behavior of a 
stout woman in a rich costume of black silk, who had stopped for a 
moment to inspect her drawing. Lady Constance, by a look, had 
made her aware that she was considered intrusive, whereupon she had 
first stared Lady Constance out of countenance, and then deliberately 
scanned her work with an expression which conveyed a low opinion 
of its merit. Having thus revenged herself, she stood looking uneasily 
at the door for a minute, and at last wandered away into the 
adjoining gallery. A few minutes later Marmaduke entered, looking 
round as if in search of someone. 

‘‘ Here I am,” said Constance to him playfully. 

‘So I see,” said Marmaduke, recognizing her with rueful astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ You knew I was looking for you, did you?” 

‘* Of course I did, sir.” 

‘““'You’re clever, so you are. What are you doing here?” 

“‘Dont you see? I am copying a picture.” 

‘Oh! it’s very pretty. Which one are you copying ?”’ 

‘“What an impertinent question! You can tell my poor copy 
well enough, only you pretend not to.” 

“Yes, now that I look closely at it, I fancy it’s a little like Mary 
the maid of the inn there.” 

“It’s not Mary: it’s Maria—Sterne’s Maria.” 

“Indeed! Do you read Sterne?” 

‘Certainly not,” said Constance, looking very serious. 

‘Then what do you paint his Maria for? How do you know 
whether she is a fit subject for you?” 

‘Hush, sir! You must not interrupt my work.” 

‘“*T suppose you have lots of fun here over your art studies, eh ?” 

‘Who ?” 

‘You, and all the other girls here.” 

“Oh, I am sure I dont know any of them.” 

‘Quite right too, your ladyship. Dont make yourself cheap. I 
hope none of the low beggars ever have the audacity to speak to you.” 

‘‘T dont know anything about them,” said Lady Constance pet- 
tishly. ‘‘ All I mean is that they are strangers to me.” 

‘Most likely they’ll remain so. You all seem to stick to the little 
gee tremendously. Why dont you go in for high art? There’s a 

ig picture of Adam and Eve, by Barry. Why dont you paint that?” 

“Will you soon be leaving town?” she replied, declining to 
discuss Adam and Eve, who were depicted naked. Receiving no reply, 
she looked round, and saw Marmaduke leaving the room with the 
woman in the black silk dress. 

‘Who is that girl,” said Susanna, as they went out. 

“That's Lady Constance, whom I was to have married.” 

“*I guessed as much when I saw you talking to her. She isa 
true English lady, heaven bless her! I took the liberty of looking at 
her painting, and she stared at me as if I had bitten her.” 

‘She is a little fool.” 
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‘“‘ She will not be such a little fool as t6 try to snub me again, I 
think. Bob: did you get my letter?” 

‘Of course I got it, or I shouldnt be here.”’ 

“Well?” 

‘¢Well, I dont believe a word of it.” 

‘“‘'That’s pretty plain speaking.” 

“There is no use mincing matters. You are just as likely to stop 
drinking as you are to stop breathing.” 

** Perhaps I shall stop breathing before long.” 

‘* Very likely, at your present rate.” 

“That will be a relief to you.” 

‘Tt will be a relief to everybody, and a release for yourself. You 
have made me miserable for a year past; and now you expect me to 
' be frightened at the prospect of being rid of you.” 

“‘] dont expect you to be frightened. I expect you to do what 
all men do—throw me aside as soon as I have served your turn.” 

“Yes. Of course you are the aggrieved party. Where’s Lucy?” 

“IT dont know; and I dont care.” 

“Well, I want to know, andI docare. Is she at home?” 

‘* How do I know whether she is at homeor not? I left her there. 
Very likely she is with her aunt-on-the-wrong-side-of-the-blanket, 
telling stories about her mother.” 

‘She is better there than with you. What harm has she done 
you that you should talk about her in that way ?”’ 

“No harm. I dont object to her being there. She has very 
pleasant conversations with Mrs. Ned, which she retails to me at 
home. ‘Aunty Marian: why do you never drink champagne? 
Mamma is always drinking it.’ And then, ‘Mamma: why do you 
drink so much wine? Aunty Marian never drinks any.’ Good 
heavens! the little devil told me this morning by way of consolation 
that she always takes care not to tell her aunty that I get drunk.” 

‘“ What did you do to her for saying it?” 

“Dont lose your temper. I didnt strangle her, or even box her 
ears. Why should 1? She only repeats what you teach her.” 

‘“‘She repeats what her eyes and ears teach her. If she learned 
the word from me, she learned the meaning from you. A nice lesson 
for a child hardly three years old!” 

Susanna sat down on a bench, and looked down at her feet. After 
a few moments, she tightened her lips; rose; and walked away, 

‘‘Hallo! Where are you going to?” said Marmaduke, following her. 

“I’m going to get some drink. I have been sober and miserable 
ever since I wrote to you. I have not got much thanks for it, except 
to be made more miserable. So I'll get drunk, and be happy.” 

‘‘No you shant,” said Marmaduke, seizing her arm and forcibly 
stopping her. 

“What does it matter to you whether I do or not? You say you 
wont come back. Then leave me to go my own way.” 

“Here: you sit down,” he said, pushing her into a chair. “TI 
know your game well enough. You think you have me safe as long 
as you have the child.” 

‘Oh, that’s it, is it? Why dont you go out; take a cab; and go to 
Laurel Grove for her? There is nothing to prevent you from taking 
her away.” 
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**T have a good mind to do it.” 
“Well, do it. I shall not stop you. Why didnt you do it long 
ago? Her home is no place for her. I’m not fit to have charge 
of her: I have no fancy for having her talking about me, and most 
likely mimicking me to other people.” 

‘*That’s exactly what I want to arrange with you to do, if you will 
only be reasonable. Listen. Let us part friends, Susanna, since 
there is no use in our going on together, You must give me the 
child. It would only be a burden to you; and I can have it well 
taken care of. You can keep the house just as it is: I will pay the 
rent of it.” 

‘** What good is the house to me?” 

“Cant you hear me out. It will be good to you to live in, I 
suppose; or you can set it on fire, and wipe it off the face of 
the earth, for what I care. I can give you five hundred pounds 
down 7 

“Five hundred pounds! And what will you live on until your 
October dividends come in? On credit, I suppose. Do you think 
you can impose on me by flourishing money before me? I will never 
take a halfpenny from you; no, not though I be starving.” 

“That is all nonsense, Susanna. You must.” 

“Must 1? Do you think you can make me take your money 
as you made me sit down here—by force?” 

‘**T only offer you what I owe you. Those debts s 

“T dont want what you owe me. If you think it mean to leave 
me, you shant plaster up your conscience with bank notes. You 
would like to be able to say in your club that you treated me 
handsomely.” 

“T dont think it mean to leave you: not a bit of it. Any other 
man would have left you months ago. If I had married that little 
fool inside there, and she had taken to drink, I wouldnt have stood 
it for a week. I have stood it from you nearly a year. Can you 
expect me to stay under the same roof with you, with the very thought 
of you making me sick and angry? I was looking at some of your 
old likenesses the other day; and I declare that it is enough to make 
a man cry to look at your face now and listen to your voice. When 
you used to lecture me for losing a twenty pound note at billiards, 
and coming home half screwed—no man shall ever see me drunk 
again—I little thought which of us would be the first to’ go to the 
dogs.” 

or I shall not trouble you long.” 

‘“ What is the use of harping on that? I have seen you drunk 
so often that I should almost be glad to see you dead.” 

‘“‘Stop,”’ said Susanna, rising. ‘Allright: you need say no more. 
Talking will not remedy matters; and it makes me feel pretty much 
as if you were throwing big stones at my heart. Take the child. I 
will send for my things: you wont see me at Laurel Grove again. 
Good bye.” 

“* But——” 

“Dont say another word, Bob. Good bye.” He took her hand 
irresolutely. She drew it quickly away; nodded to him; and went 
out, whilst he stood wondering whether he ought not to have kissed her. 
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“@he Russian Wwtorm-Cloud,’”’ 





Russta, however hard may be her lot among the nations of the 
world, and however brutal may be the despotism under which she 
groans, is at least happy in the devotion rendered her by her chil- 
dren; for whether in struggling or in suffering; whether by pen or 
bomb, whether at home or wandering in foreign lands, Russia’s sons 
and daughters never forget their mother, and yield her service when- 
ever the possibility arises. Among these children of hers Stepniak 
is well known in Western Europe; none has done more to unveil for 
us the loathsome tyranny of her Tzars, none more to discover to us 
the sufferings alike of her martyrs and of her proletariat. 

The volume whose title stands at the head of this paper is Step- 
niak’s latest contribution to our knowledge about Russian affairs. It 
has not the winning picturesqueness of his ‘‘ Underground Russia”’, 
nor the thrilling and pathetic power of his ‘“‘ Russia under the Tzars’”’. 
But I am not sure that, on the whole, it does not throw more light on 
the Russian problem, for it reveals to us the condition of the people 
and the hopeless corruption of the Autocracy far more fully than did 
the previous volumes. ‘‘ Underground Russia” was evidently penned 
with the intention of placing before Europe the living men and women 
of the Revolution previously known to it only by the slanders of the 
official press. ‘‘ Russia under the Tzars” was written to force on 
the attention of Europe the horrors of the imperial rule, and to turn 
the lantern of European public opinion on the darkness which hid 
the fiendish tortures inflicted on the noblest of the Russian nation. 
“The Russian Storm-Cloud”’ is written to render intelligible to us the 
forces now working for the destruction of the Autocracy, and reveals 
at once the deeply-seated cancer of corruption which is eating the life 
out of official Russia, the state of the town-populations, the awaked 
artisans consciously working for revolution, and the sullen, yet torpid 
but slowly awakening peasantry, conscious of its misery, but still un- 
conscious of the possibility of a remedy within the reach of its own 
strong right hand. 

Stepniak first answers the question, ‘‘ What do the Nihilists want?” 
by proving from authoritative documents that they demand only the 
recognition of those elementary principles of civil liberty which are 
commonplaces in Western Europe, and the representative institutions 
which shall enable Russia to mould her own future. He next describes 
“the forces the Russian Revolution commands ”’, and traces the propa- 
ganda among the artisans and its spread through the army—the most 
hopeful sign of all. A most interesting letter from one of the military 
conspirators is quoted, and as I propose to print this letter next month 
~—for the sake of the light it throws on the forces working in the 
army against the Tzar—I pass over it here. Then comes a careful 
measurement of the inner pressure which forces Russia into foreign 
aggression; and then ‘the political form of the Russia of the future” 





1 <The Russian Storm-Cloud.’”? By Stepniak. Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 
Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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is sketched in an admirable chapter, which concludes in favor of ‘the 
transformation of the northern Colossus from a gloomy centralised 
despotism into a vast union of self-governing states and provinces’’. 

“The Russian Army and its Commissariat”? draws a shocking 
picture of the corruption prevailing in every branch of military official- 
ism. The cheating contractors, the officers bribed to pass rotten 
supplies, the neglected wounded of 1877 and 1878, the heroic young 
doctor, Skariatine, struggling for the helpless victims of corruption 
against overwhelming odds—all these pass in turn before us across 
the stage. And we see that in Russian officialism, as well as in 
Russian politics, it is the honest men who get into trouble while the 
rogues prosper exceedingly. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Young Poland and Russian Revolution” is of 
the most intense interest, and is brightened by touches of humor, as 
where Stepniak speaks merrily of the ‘‘ home-made” passports of 
himself and his friend, and of their confidence in the skill which 
presided over the ‘‘ Nihilistic passport department”. In March 1880 
the spreading Polish association was struck down, but five months 
later it was again in full activity; and although in April, 1881, no 
less than fifty of its members were arrested in Warsaw only, it did 
but perfect its organisation, and is now stronger than ever. 

The last portion of the book is entitled, ‘Terrorism in Russia 
and in Europe’. Here we have a ‘study of terrorism in Russia’’, 
a description of the ‘illegal men” in whom alone lies the hope of 
Russian freedom. Rare in their heroism as these men seem to us, 
Stepniak speaks of them as ‘‘ simply men who have been well trained 
in thé ‘awful school the Russian Government supports”. ‘Terrorism, 
the use of dynamite, is condemned by the Nihilists in every country 
in which the people are free. ‘In a country” says the MNarodnaia 
Volia, ‘‘ where the liberty of the subject allows peaceful discussion of 
ideas, where the will of the people not only makes the law but chooses 
the person by whom it is administered—in such a country as this 
political assassination is a manifestation of the identical despotic 
tendency, to the destruction of which we are devoting ourselves in 
Russia. Despotism, whether wielded by individuals or by parties, 
is equally condemnable, and violence can only be justified when it is 
opposed by violence.” This view Stepniak strongly endorses, while 
he vindicates the right of the Russian Revolutionaries, to whom all 
freedom is denied, to use ‘‘ whatever means we find within our reach ”’. 

I earnestly commend this work to my readers, as a book to be read 
and kept. The deep interest of its theme is sufficient to ensure its 
welcome among all who turn to the Russian Revolutionary party eyes 
of admiration and of love. But in addition to the interest of its 
theme, the book attracts by the vigor, the picturesqueness, the virility 
of its style. Here and there we come across a phrase which tells us 
that the writer is a foreigner, but for the most part the English is 
easy and limpid. But the great value of the book lies, of course, in 
the light it throws on the Russian problem; and its charm is in the 
devotion to a noble ideal, the deep abiding love of liberty, the wideness 
-of sympathy with all democracy, which are the characteristics of the 
noble ; saan Revolutionist, whom I am proud to be permitted to 
number among my friends. Annie Besant. 
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Aw Unbeliever’s Letter ta a Friend, 


an ee neneceormis, 


London, 3rd June, 188—— 





My dear 

I wondered when last writing you whether you would answer 
or cut me, and from your long silence I began to think that you had 
followed the latter course. I should have been sorry had it been 
so, since on making your acquaintance our concurrence on subjects 
which we then both held to be of the highest and dearest character 
drew me strongly towards you, and so I felt sorry to lose, if not your 
friendship, at least your acquaintance. Your letter of 13th ult. was 
therefore very welcome. 

I think perhaps you rather confuse Atheism and Agnosticism. 
The former is not the denial of the existence of a God—that would 
be foolish—it is simply disbelief in such existence. Now the Agnostic 
does believe in something. To quote the words of the head of Agnosti- 
cism, Herbert Spencer, he acknowledges ‘‘an Infinite and Eternal 
Energy, from which all things proceed and are sustained”. There- 
fore the horror you express for Atheism and the unreasonableness you 
attribute to it are uncalled for in reference to Agnosticism. And yet 
the difference between the two is simply a metaphysical one. The 
question is, Does force exist apart from matter? The Agnostic replies 
in the affirmative, the Atheist in the negative. 

But really the Atheist has little objection even to actual Theism. 
What he objects to is where such belief—being only belief and not 
evidence—is made a basis for political, social, and moral action in this 
world, and serves to maintain moral codes of a distinctly inferior 
character to those evolved from an Atheistic point of view. 

For let me impress upon that you my departure from Christian 
faith has not been caused by slow and undermining doubts, but was 
suddenly forced on distinct questions of the highest moral character. 
You will realise what must have been the inevitable consequence 
when the dread conviction forced itself upon me of the existence of 
moral flaws in my faith; and you must see how continued faith became 
manifestly impossible when I found a higher moral standard than that 
inculecated by Christianity. 

We have seen but little of each other, but I think that little has 
sufficed to show you that I did once hold in all its fulness the faith 
you still profess, that I truly worshipped Christ as my Savior and my 
King, and loved the Church as his bride and body. It would be 
absurd to say that I had given it all up for nothing. Can you really 
imagine that I should deliberately surrender the ‘Cross of Christ”’, 
the “hope of the Kingdom”, and the. ‘‘ joy of the Spirit”, all for 
nothing? And can you think that those fancies are altogether vain 
which keep me firm now amidst the Christian influences which still 
surround me, which enable me untroubled to see myself struck out 
of all my relations’ wills, and to face the prospect of going forth 
friendless to find new friends, I wot not who or where? Iam well. 
aware that, in accordance with your creed, you must regard conceited 
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egotism as the chief moving force of all who apostatise therefrom ; 
but, although you may go so far as to grant that they may be quite 
unknowingly harbored, to suppose or impute bad motives to some- 
one hundreds of miles away because he happened to differ from you 
would be, to say the least of it, unphilosophical. 

Having explored a land quite unknown to yourself, I pronounce 
it to be very much better than the land that we both know, and 
that we both formerly inhabited. Strange and incomprehensible as 
this must seem to you, such testimony should at least induce you to 
examine the matter more fully than hitherto. 

I am not attempting to argue against Christianity, for what would 
be the use of any arguments until I first know that you will listen 
to them? For my own part I know they would have been more 
than wasted on myself, for the mere act of doubting or entertaining 
the ‘‘tempter’s”’ arguments was in itself to me, and must, I presume, 
still be to you also, a sin of the deepest dye. Reason combating 
faith is like a battle-axe cleaving the air—master of everything, but 
hurting nothing! My own conversion was purely accidental. As you 
will doubtless remember, I used eighteen months ago to believe in 
in the necessity for an actual Theocracy, and thought that national 
government should be entrusted to the Church(!). Gradually, how- 
ever, I came to accept the maxim that ‘‘power is of the people”, 
becoming thoroughly imbued with the democratic spirit ; and then I 
awoke to find myself placed in sudden opposition to Church authority, 
which teaches the virtue (!) of unquestioning obedience. Had I at 
the time had priestly sophistry to help me, the difficulty might have been 
tided over. As it was, I was placed for a moment outside the in- 
vulnerable barrier of blind faith; and belief in “authority” being 
shaken to the core, questioning of doctrine naturally followed. 

So long as anyone practises self-abnegation in unquestioning obedi- 
ence to ‘“‘authority”’, whether in the Church, the Bible, or the supposed 
precepts and person of an ideal Christ, so long must the strongest 
logic break on the rock of credulity like waves on the sea-shore. 
Therefore I feel it to be useless to argue against your faith until 
you can sufficiently assert your own judgment in the matter. In- 
deed, I must apologise as it is for troubling you with so long a letter, 
but I hope you will allow the vast importance of the subject to plead 
as my excuse. And allow also, I pray you, my sincere friendship for 
you to excuse any impudence there may be in my entreating you to 
examine for yourself the foundations of the faith on which you build. 
For you cannot deny that our “faith” is not the outcome of reason, 
but the accident of birth. Had you or I been brought up a Moslem, 
we had been as reverential for Moslemism as our present education 
made us for Christianity. For it can never be pretended that the 
vast majority of professed Christians have not in childhood been 
brought up in complete ignorance of every creed but their own. And 
what wonder, when nurtured in ignorance and schooled in unques- 
tioning belief, that the acceptance of reasonable conclusions should 
afterwards become difficult? I myself found it no easy path, for 
think not that I fell (or rather rose) without struggle, grief, and 
earnest prayer, and utterly against my tenderest emotions; sadly, 
indeed, I left the ancient landmarks, and trembling I neared the 
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unknown future, until where I had feared to find a hell I found a 
heaven ! 

Reason, with its principa: organ of conscience—or as I would rather 
say, its evolved moral sense—is our only trustworthy guide, and I am 
convinced of this, that if there be a God, he would rather see his 
creature in the sincere following of conscience and reason driven to 
any extremity of unbelief, than have him accept unquestioning the 
accidental belief he has inherited from his parents and sucked in as 
involuntarily as his mother’s milk. 

If Jehovah in the present day ordered us to massacre the Zulus 
or the Burmese, or any other nation under any circumstances whatsoever, 
for his glory (vide the Canaanite pattern); if he encouraged brutal 
wars of conquest and aggression (on the same style) ; if he slew 70,000 
of us with pestilence because, forsooth, of some trifling offence of the 
Prince of Wales (2 Sam. xxiv., 1 Chron, xxi.); if he recounted to us 
in our churches such highly instructive and morally elevating anec- 
dotes as are contained for example in Judges xix. and xx; if he 
applauded assassination of the Nihilist type (Jud. iii., 21, iv., 18); 
and rewarded treachery to one’s friends and betrayal of one’s country 
(Rahab)—if in short the unchangeable God acted now as you believe 
him to have acted then, tell me honestly for how long do you think 
such a (od would or could be tolerated amongst us? 

Let me also mention the following as a typical instance of biblical 
absu-dity. We read in 2 Sam. xxi. that God plagued David’s people 
because Saul years before slew some of the Gibeonites, and was forsooth 
provitiated by the hanging of seven of Saul’s sons! This is as 
sen3ible as ordering that because Oliver Cromwell slew the Royalists, 
therefore a plague shall be sent on the subjects of Charles II.! ‘But 
mv ways are not your ways, neither are my thoughts your thoughts, 
seith the Lord; for as the heaven is high above the earth (N.B., high 
which way ?) so are my ways higher than your ways” (!). And being 
so “high” as to become incomprehensible, blind faith, especially in 
this instance, is needed to accept them. 

I scarcely think that you can read a miserable little indecency like 
that contained in 1 Kings xxi., 21, and tell me honestly that you believe 
it to be the inspired word of God. Yet if here or anywhere else you 
reject one word of the Bible you have set up a standard outside the 
scripture itself, and can nowhere draw any definite stopping line when 
another person on the same grounds rejects two words, and finally 
someone rejects it all. The finding of one fault is sufficient to show 
that the rest is at least open to question, and this is all that I am at 
present contending for: namely, that blind faith is untrustworthy and 
derogatory to our nature, and that faith must be based on evidence. 
But mark you, faith that is based on reason is no “faith” at all, and 
all the merit (!) of believing is destroyed if you believe on evidence. 
You will remember the sad example of poor Thomas, who has become 
a byeword in all generations for being so ‘‘ unfaithful” to his master 
as to refuse to allow his faith to lead blindfold his reason, but had 
the audacity to ask for evidence. So must the “word of God” be 
accepted by the blind faith imbibed in childhood, minus the reason of 
riper years. 

I grant you that many good and beautiful ideas are to be found in 
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many parts of the Bible, and that no smal! enchantment attaches to 
the idea of the personal love of Jesus, and to the person of the ideal 
Christ evolved from the Gospel narrative—but tell me truly, would you 
not find the merit of all this very much detracted from if you came to 
know that none of it was really original, but that every one of the 
Christian precepts and ideas existed long before in old “ heathen” 
scriptures? If heathen scriptures were proved to be but previous 
editions of your own, would not such evidence at least lead you to 
examine the latter? Answer me first as to the effect of such proof 
and then I will undertake to adduce it, and will show that you have 
been cheated into regarding as an original what is in reality only a 
copy. , 

And now a word with reference to Democracy. But here again I 
am loth to argue without being first sure of my ground. /f I can 
show to your satisfaction that professed Christianity is incompatible 
with political Democracy—what then? Will it lead you to enquire 
into your faith as it led me? If sol shall be most happy to furnish 
you with all that I hold to be sufficient proof. Challenge me on this 
or on any other distinct issue you like, with the proviso that if I suc- 
ceed it will lead to a candid and impartial examination on your part 
of all other issues. The particular issue referred to above is one on 
which I should be specially willing to take up your gauntlet, it being 
the one on which my own faith received the first blow which snec it to 
its grave. 

But it is not by any outside arguments that you could possibly pe 
brought to see the follies of your creed. If it be done at all it must 
be done through your own reflexions. I was much struck with ‘he 
truth of a remark that I once saw in relation to the following little in- 
cident. A Romanist youth in considerable worldly trouble, happened 
to hear so forcible a sermon preached on the subject of the mass as io 
finally lead to his conversion to Protestantism. But with what truta 
did the author add, ‘“‘Had Arthur heard that sermon on his firs: 
arrival in France 7¢ would simply have irritated hin”’. And so it is with 
everybody. The clearest logic is of no avail unless the intellect is first 
prepared to receive it and give it impartial audience. The Christian’s 
deliverance—pardon me for using that expression—his deliverance 
from his creed can only be effected by his own reasoning: others may 
supply the material but it remains with him to utilise it, in contem- 
plating, for instance, the moral impossibilities of ‘‘imputed guilt” and 
‘‘imputed righteousness”’, of ‘‘ eternal damnation” and “salvation 
by faith ” ; in short, by his own discovery that his “revealed religion ”’ 
and its framers have strayed far from the path of moral rectitude. 

The question of the relations of Christianity as a whole, and of 
the Anglican church in particular, to Democracy is one that I should 
be particularly pleased to join issue on, on the condition that if I 
succeed in proving both the precepts and conduct of your faith to be 
held in error, it will lead to your impartial examination of that faith 
itself. I, for my part, being of course willing to agree to similar con- 
ditions in case of your satisfactorily refuting my arguments; a thing 
which I may tell you is, however badly I may argue, about as likely 
to be successful as your undertaking a voyage to the moon. 

In conclusion, let me once more remind you that however strange 
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or ridiculous my words may seem to you (and ridiculous, indeed, these 
ideas once seemed to me), I am now in a, to you, unexplored region, 
and my word is surely of some weight when I testify to a change for the 
better. A converted infidel’s testimony to Christianity would be con- 
sidered by you as having such weight and value as to be proof 
positive against his former profession. Why, in the name of common 
fairness, shall corresponding evidence for Atheism be slighted ? 

Do not tremble with vague horror at the name of Atheism, for 
remember that even after a rejection of Christianity you would still 
have opportunity for finding a foothold, if there be one, in the inter- 
mediate stages of Deism and Agnosticism. 

And if, my friend, you ever rise to the heights of a purer creed 
than that of Christendom, you will look back on your vacated post 
and almost weep for very joy at your deliverance, “‘ marvelling that 
such things e’er could be”; for, though your body pass to ashes and 
your mind die without hope of future life, in the simple contemplation 
of unveiled truth and the pure joy of giving utterance thereto, you 
will have found happiness and satisfaction and peace. 

Your sincere friend, 
H. M. 
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Wuo can contemplate the illimitable expanse of heaven and not be deeply 
moved! With what a sense of wonder are we filled when we gaze on the 
blue fields of Apollo, either in the daytime when he pours his flood of life- 
giving radiance on the earth, or in the stillness of the night when the sky 
is besprinkled with a myriad points of twinkling brilliance. The shepherds 
of Chaldiwa, who studied the heavens during the long and lonely watches 
of the night, were no less moved than we who, with the certain knowledge 
of a later age, know that each sparkling point is a vast orb rivalling, if not 
surpassing, our own luminary in size and brightness. In the old days, when 
the earth was thought to be flat and the sky a solid structure, the imagina- 
tion of men was by no means trammelled, for there existed the beyond in 
which their minds were able to roam fancy free. Extra-terrestrial space 
was peopled with Gods and Goddesses, who led a celestial life modelled after 
that of society on earth. To the many the earth was the only world. 
Certainly philosophers had imagined and had taught the existence of other 
worlds, but these ideas were confined to them and their immediate adherents. 


‘Lucretius, the poet-expositor of the Epicurean or Materialistic Philosophy, 


held that other worlds existed in the immensities of space, but that of these 
we had, and could have, no positive knowledge, because we were surrounded 
on all sides by the earth, the sea, and the sky, and outside of these it was 
impossible to get. 

Inhabiting ‘‘ the lucid interspace of world and world” were the Gods 
who existed in eternal tranquillity unmarred by any human sorrow, and to 
whom prayers and supplications were made in vain. 

Pythagoras, too, believed that other worlds than this of earth existed, but 
on other grounds. He was the first European who maintained that the 
earth was globular, and he taught the heliocentric theory (it was a theory 
then) of the planetary system. He classed the earth with those wandering 
stars, the planets, and thus deposed it from its supremacy of being the 
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centre of the universe, a dignity to which it was restored by Ptolemy, and 
in which it was maintained by triumphant Christianity. 

With a central sun at an enormous distance, and therefore of immense 
size, round which the earth and its satellite in company with five other 
bodies revolved, the conception that these other bodies are worlds like our 
own is easily entertained. 

This doctrine was however doomed not to flourish just then, the Ptole- 
maic System superseded it, and the heliocentric theory lay under the cloud 
of Christianity for more than fifteen centuries, when, at the instance of 
Copernicus, and about two thousand years after Pythagoras, it once more 
saw the light of day. 

The story of the severe struggle the Copernican Theory had for its exist- 
ence, of the persecution of Copernicus, and of the burning of his book, of 
the martyrdom of Bruno, and the all but martyrdom of Galileo, is too familiar 
to need relation here. After much opposition from the Christian churches, 
the theory was established. The earth was proved not to be in the centre of 
the universe; nor is even the sun such a centre, nor is such a centre discover- 
able. Everywhere around the earth, in all directions, there exists nothing 
but space, in which the stars—each a mighty sun—are scattered with no 
apparent regularity. 

The universe having become widened to an extent never before conceived, 
the speculation as to the existence of other worlds was revived. The enter- 
taining and the promulgation of this idea were among the offences which 
led Bruno to the stake. He maintained that not only are the planets in- 
habited worlds, but that each of the myriad of stars is the mighty ruler of 
a system of worlds which circle round him and which receive from him life- 
giving heat and light. 

When the facts of astronomy could no longer be disputed Christians 
too began to be believe in the possibility of a plurality of worlds, and forth- 
with their imaginations peopled the moon and the planets, and the systems 
of worlds which were supposed to revolve round other suns. All these new 
ideas were supposed to enhance the glory of God, who nevertheless became 
more shadowy and remote than ever. Newton’s ‘‘ Law of Gravitation”? left 
God no function to perform in the universe, and the discovery of the laws 
regulating meteorological phenomena is leaving him no office on earth. 
His “‘ occupation’s gone”. Instead of waiting until facts had been gathered 
which would enable a proper opinion as to the habitability of worlds to be 
arrived at, theorists at once declared that since God had created these worlds 
he had not made them in vain, but had designed them as the abodes of races 
of intelligent beings (each world no doubt with its own Adam, some of 
whom may have sinned and made atonements necessary). The sun himself 
was considered to be habitable, one theory of its constitution supposing it 
to have a cold central nucleus. 

But with the continued accumulation of facts concerning the constitu- 
tions of the heavenly bodies the ideas as to the fitness of other orbs for the 
maintenance of life became greatly modified. The study of geology proved 
to us thgt long ages had passed by in the history of the earth before man 
appeared, but during which both animals and plants flourished on land and 
in the sea; and that before the dawn of life on the earth a vast period of 
time was occupied in the cooling of the earth from an intensely heated con- 
dition to that in which it was possible for life to exist. 

Recent research in astronomy shows that a time will come when, from 
various causes, the earth will cease to be habitable. We may thus recognise 
three stages in the world’s history: the first the period antecedent to the 
appearance of life; then the period during which organisms exist; and, 
lastly, a time when all forms of life shall have perished, and when the 


conditions necessary for the support of life have passed away to return no 
more, 
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We might make an analogy and say that the state of the world as it was 
when it first left the central nebulous mass corresponds to the infancy of 
man; we should next have the periods of youth, when organic life first 
appeared; virility, during which the races of plants and animais attain their 
highest development; old age, when degeneration sets in owing to the 
modified surroundings; and, lastly, death when life can no longer be 
sustained and there is left but the sterile framework of a world. From this 
it is clear that we cannot decide with regard to a planet respecting its 
fitness for the support of life without having first made a careful examina- 
tion into its surface conditions. Indeed the presumption is that any planet 
in the universe selected at random is uninhabited either by a flora ora 
fauna, for the period during which a planet is capable of supporting life is 
but a small portion of its whole duration. 

Of the bodies of the solar system other than the earth Mars alone gives 
evidence of its ability to support life. The physical condition of the surface of 
this planet is very similar to that of the earth. On Mars we have continents 
and oceans, islands and seas; we have an atmosphere (the constitution of 
which has not been determined) containing aqueous vapor, which becomes 
precipitated as cloud, and falls as rain or snow. Thus we have rivers flow- 
ing into the seas, eroding the rocks, and hollowing out valleys, and per- 
forming much the same work as they accomplish on earth. There are 
probably glaciers, too, and there certainly are polar ice-caps, each of which 
shrinks (in appearance, really it melts at the edges) with the approach of 
its summer, and increases in size in the winter. 

Mars has seasons too like the earth, but the total length of the Martian 
year is nearly twice that of ours. An important difference, however, 
between this planet and the earth is the fact that the intensity of the solar 
radiation at Mars is only about one-half of what it is at the earth. This 
difference would probably materially affect the character of the life to be 
found on the planet, as would also a composition of the atmosphere of 
Mars different from that of the earth. But it is highly probable that with 
the stated physical character of Mars it is the home of some kind of life. 
As much cannot be said of the other planets of our system. Of the con- 
ditions of Mercury and Venus we know little. The intensity of the heat 
and light falling from the sun on the former planet varies from four to ten 
times the intensity of the radiation which is received by the earth. The 
great variation is due to the extreme eccentricity of the orbit of Mercury. 
Certainly beings organised as we are could not exist there. As certainly 
could they not exist on the planets which lie furthest from the sun—Uranus 
and Neptune—at which the radiation from the sun is many hundred times 
less than that received by the earth. 

Of Jupiter and Saturn we know that they are yet in the earliest stage 
of planet life. The fire of their youth has not yet expended itself; their 
surfaces still glow with intense heat, and their atmospheres are charged 
with many vapors and gases other than those which make up our 
atmosphere. They are miniature suns, shedding perhaps light and cer- 
tainly heat on their satellites, which, being smaller than their primaries, 
may have reached, or may have even passed through, a life-bearing stage. 
Our own moon is dead. It is without water or air, and consequently with- 
out any form of life, either animal or vegetable. The atmosphere and the 
waters which undoubtedly it once possessed have sunk into its interior, a 
process that will take place with regard to our air and ocean. And so it is 
throughout the universe. Worlds are being born, and worlds are dying. 
Some have not yet left the parent mass and are unborn, and some, like our 
moon, have passed the life-sustaining stage and are dead. And the dead 
worlds shall once again be combined with the parent mass, perhaps to be 
redistributed in space by means of which we have yet no knowledge. 


LAURENCE SMALL, 
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Tue Government of Mr. Gladstone has suffered a very heavy defeat in 
the House of Commons on the Irish Home Rule question, but the principle 
of Home Rule for Ireland has gained a larger step in advance than seemed 
possible a few years—or even a few months—ago. Men have advocated it 
who were hitherto silent or antagonistic: the press has been compelled to 
discuss it seriously. Even on the Conservative side members who voted 
against Mr. Gladstone’s Bill have admitted that they are in favor of some 
measure of Home Rule for the Irish people. So far as the mere majority 
in the House of Commons against Mr. Gladstone’s Bill is concerned, the 
Irish Parliamentary party have themselves alone to thank that the second 
reading of the Bill was refused. By the proclamation last year of Mr. T. 
P. O'Connor calling on all the Irish electors to vote for Tories and against 
Liberals or Radicals, it is probable that from twenty to twenty-five seats 
were filled by Tories which would have otherwise been won by Liberals 
or Radicals. Sixteen changed votes would have annihilated the thirty 
majority, and would have left two in favor of the Bill. If twenty-five be 
taken as the number changed by the Irish vote last November, then the 
second reading would have been carried by twenty votes. The question 
whether or not the Irish people shall be allowed self-government is now 
relegated to the constituencies, and in a few days at the polls it will be the 
duty of the electors to pronounce their verdict. It is to be hoped that the 
mass of voters of the new democracy will be at least clear and distinct in 
their judgment. Hesitancy and indecision can avail nothing for good, and 
may be very potent for mischie?. 


THE statements of Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Parnell, incomplete as these 
are in explaining the negotiations last year between the Tory leaders and 
the Irish party, make it very clear that prominent Conservatives were willing 
to consider some very large measure of Home Rule for Ireland. Whatever 
ininistry is in power, some kind of Home Rule Bill must be part of its pro- 
posals, 


THE rash inflammatory language used by Lord Randolph Churchill and 
the Orange leaders has already borne its most deplorable fruits in the 
Belfast riotings. Blood has been shed, life has been taken, whilst those 
who have fanned the flame are safely distant from the burning. In Sligo 


there have also been serious riotings, though not to the extent of those in 
Belfast. 


THE Irish question naturally overshadowed all others in Parliament, 
but it is pleasant to note that the Select Committee on the Employers’ 
Liability Act has unanimously decided to report in favor of renewing and 
making permanent the Act, subject to certain amendments. 


THE Board of Trade have now officially announced that, in accordance 
with the resolution carried by me on March 3rd, they have made arrange- 
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ments for the collection and publication of very complete labor statistics, 
including wages, earnings, hours of labor, and other matters affecting the 
working classes, together with statistics as to prices, production, cost of 
living, etc., arranged in such a way as to throw light on the conditions of 
labor. 


A MEASURE has passed the House of Commons making the Returning 
Officers’ fees at elections payable out of the rates. At the time of writing 
this it looks as if the Lords will throw out the Bill. 


THE attempted annexation of Burmah continues to be attended with 
difficulty, cost, and loss of life. It is another page of a very old story of 
our crime and shame in the East. To quote the words of the Tha-tha-na- 
baing, or Buddhist Archbishop, to the special correspondent of the 7’imes, 
‘«‘ Although the British have possession of the city and country, they are not 
ruling it. They have not conquered the country and people.” 


In France a question which has been more or lest agitated ever since 
the fall of the Empire has now assumed an acute form. It is now pro- 
posed to expel from France all the members of any of the families which 
have hitherto reigned in that country. On the fall of the Empire the 
National Assembly repealed the law which had banished the Bourbon and 
Orleans princes. It now proposes to re-enact this, with the wider pro- 
scription of the Bonaparte family. 


A proposition de loi, influentially backed, has been submitted to the 
Chamber of Deputies by M. Yves Guyot for the separation of religious 
worship from State endowment or State control. 


In Belgium the recent elections have given an increase of strength 
to the clerical party, and strong reactionary tendencies are manifested by 
the Government. The Belgian police have recently compelled several per- 
sons—visitors to the workmen’s congress—to quit the kingdom. 


Ir is regrettable to find that Holland, for the first time for very 
many years, has its trial for high treason founded on mere spoken or 
written words, none of which appear to have in any way exceeded the ordi- 
nary latitude of advanced political advocacy. 


KinG Louis of Bavaria, officially declared mad and incapable of reigning, 
has since committed suicide. The new King Otto has been mad for many 
years, and a Regency has been established. 


THERE are rumors in Spain of a revolutionary movement of Republican 
character, and also of projected Carlist risings. These are all officially con- 


tradicted, and it is not easy to judge how much truth is at the bottom of 
the rumors. 


THE elections to the new House of Commons in Nova Scotia turned on 
the question of the withdrawal of that colony from the Dominion of Canada, 
which withdrawal received a majority of votes, and is favored by the local 
Government. CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
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Amonc my Socialist contemporaries, I note the Commonweal' as the best 
weekly. The Practical Socialist? prints Sidney Webb’s interesting paper 
on ‘‘ What Socialism Means”, and T. Mann’s useful argument on an 
‘* Kight-Hours Working Day”. The June number is a very good one. The 
Christian Socialist® has the report of the Edinburgh Social Reform Society 
for its picce de résistance. The T'ribune des Peuples* issues its second number, 
in which the most notable item is a short article by Elisée Reclus, ‘‘ Pour- 
quoi sommes-nous Anarchistes?”. 'o-Day* continues the translation of 
Marx, has a strong article on the religious education of children, and a 
graceful poem by P. B. Marston. 


THE Leicester District Co-operative Record* for June rightly gives the 
place of honor to Lloyd Jones. The Lepublican® speaks doubtfully on the 
Irish problem, and has a long notice of Fabian Tract No. 4. Present Day® 
has passed into new hands, and promises to be of more interest than here- 
tofore. 


AMONG political pamphlets ‘“‘The Great Trial, Fair Trade v. Free 
Trade ”’,’ by J. Lovell, claims attention for the originality of the method in 
which the arguments are presented; it deserves a wide circulation. Dr. 
Crosskey’s pamphlet on ‘‘The Liberal Policy with Respect to National 
Education”’* argues for the establishment of universal School Boards, 
complete control by the Boards of all schools receiving grants, and 
abolition of school fees; a very useful and timely pamphlet. The ‘ Per- 
version of Scotland’’’ is the first of a series of pamphlets attacking the 
Scotch Establishment, and is marked by the fulness of knowledge and 
lucidity of statement which characterise all the writings of Mr. John 
Robertson. ‘‘ Practical Land Nationalisation”, by Leo Dare, proposes to 
give landowners 3 per cent. consols in exchange for their land, reckoned at 
sixteen years purchase. 

THE Fabian Society has issued a report made to it on the ‘‘ Government 
Organisation of Unemployed Labor”. I differ from many of its proposals, 
but it is certainly worth reading, and may be had by applying to the 
Secretary.'° The ‘‘ Woman Question”,!! by E. and E. M. Aveling, deals 
with the injury done to a righteous union between the sexes by the com- 
mercial spirit of the time, and the changes likely to arise under Socialism. 
‘Socialism and the Worker”? is an admirable pamphlet by F. A. Sorge, 
and is just the thing to give to an enquirer. 


1 Socialist League, 13, Farringdon Road, E.C. 2 W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, 
E.C. *17, Rue de Loos, Paris. 

4H. Banbury and Co., 28, Dover Street, Leicester. ° G. Standring, 8 and 9, 
Finsbury Street, E.C. ° J. Heywood, 11, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 

1 Halfpenny Weekly Office, 5, Hind Court, Fleet Street, E.C. % National 
Liberal Federation, Birmingham. ° Freethought Publishing Company, 63, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 

10 150, Portsdown Road, W. 1 Swan Sonnenschein and Co., Paternoster Row. 
12 Modern Press, 13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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“* For the right moment you must wait, as 


Fabius did most patiently, when warring against 


Hannibal, though many censured his delays; but 


when the time comes you must strike hard, as 
Fabius did, or your waiting will be in vain, 


and fruitless.” 


‘¢ TRUTH SHALL MAKE US FREE, 
LIBERTY MAKE WISE.”’ 





BASIS. 

: The members of the Fabian Society assert that the system of production 
for profit instead of production for use ensures the comfort and happiness of 
the few at the expense of the sufferings of the many, and that society must 
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be reconstructed in such a manner as will secure the general welfare and 
happiness, 


AIM. 


The aim of the Society is to help forward the reconstruction of the 
Social System in accordance with the highest moral possibilities. 


METIIODS. 


The holding of meetings for discussion, reading of papers and reports. 
The delegation of members to attend meetings on social questions, debates 
at workmen’s clubs, etc. The publication of tracts and pamphlets, pointing 
out the evils and immorality of the present system and advocating a policy 
of reconstruction. The appointment of members to put forward the views 
of the Society in lectures and addresses. 


The Fabian Society collects and diffuses information on social questions ; 
its objects are educational as well as militant. It seeks recruits from all 
ranks of society, believing that not only those who suffer from the present 
system, but also many who personally benefit by it, recognise its evils and 
will welcome a remedy. 


The Fabian Society looks for the reconstruction of the social system in 
the emancipation of all natural and accumulated wealth from the control 
of individuals or classes, by placing such wealth in the hands of the Com- 
munity for the general benefit. The Fabian Society further endeavors to 
help forward the regeneration and evolution of Society, and insists that 
only a general high sense of duty and the subordination of individualistic 
aims to the general good can bring about true justice and true liberty, and 
ensure the true dignity of Man. 


BRANCHES. 


Fabian Societies may be formed in any town or district by not less than 
ten persons, each such society prefixing to the name ‘ Fabian Society” the 
name of its town or district, and using only such localised title in all publi- 
cations and notices. Each such Fabian Society shall fix its own rate of 
subscription, shall have complete control over its own funds, and shall make 
its own rules; subject to the proviso that no rule shall be made which con- 
flicts with the basis and aim of the central Society. It shall appoint one of 
its members as Corresponding Secretary, and communicate the name and 
address of the member so chosen to the Executive of the Fabian Society, 
thus providing facilities for intercommunication, for the circulation of litera- 
ture, and for the exchange of lecturers. 


All information may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. Edward Pease, 
150, Portsdown Road, London, N.W. The Society meets on the first and 
third Fridays of every month. 





On June 4th the Committee appointed by the Society brought up its 
report on ‘‘the Government organisation of unemployed labor”. A long 
discussion took place, and as much difference of opinion was shown about 
the propositions made in the report, it was resolved on the motion of Annie 
Besant that instead of its adoption by the Society, it should only be 
“* ordered to be printed for the information of members”. Copies can be 
had on application to the Secretary. The second monthly meeting was 
occupied in discussing a paper by Mr. Graham Wallas, on ‘‘ Personal duty 
under the present system ”’. 
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By far the most important work of the Society in June was the Con- 
ference called by it on June 9th, 10th, and 11th, ‘‘to discuss the present 
commercial system, and the better utilisation of national wealth for the 
benefit of the community”. The exertions of the Committee charged with 
the business arrangements were crowned with success, and six most interest- 
ing meetings were held. Of the four other Socialist organisations, the Socialist 
League, the Socialist Union, and the Anarchist Group of Freedom, took active 
part in the Conference. The Social Democratic Federation at first promised 
co-operation, but withdrew shortly before the date fixed for the meetings. 
The support given was, however, so wide that the unexpected defection 
caused no difficulty. About sixty societies were represented, among them 
the Land Restoration Leagues of England, of Scotland, and of Ireland, the 
Land Nationalisation Society, the National Secular Society, the leading 
Radical Clubs of London and its environs, the Socialist Societies of Sheffield, 
Bristol, and Edinburgh, etc. The Conference was opened at 45.30 on 
June 9th by Hubert Bland, who briefly explained the objects of the gather- 
ing, and then called on Mr. J. B. Wallace (Irish Land Restoration Society) 
to read a paper entitled ‘‘Just and gentle Nationalisation”. He was 
followed by Mr. W. Jameson (Land Nationalisation Society) on ‘‘ The utili- 
sation of Land”; and then Mr. W. Saunders, M.P., read a vigorous paper 
on the “Taxation of Ground Rents”. Mr. Saunders drew vigorous ap- 
plause by his declaration against private property in land, as did Mr. 
Jameson by his emphatic statement that they wanted no millionaires as 
landlords in place of the present owners. The discussion was opened by 
Mr. Stern (John Bright Club), who advised advances towards nationalisa- 
tion by gradual changes. Dr. Russell Wallace objected to Free Trade in 
Land as a step in the wrong direction, and argued against making a new 
proprietary as increasing vested interests in a vicious system. Mr. G. W. 
Foote (National Secular Society) declared against private property in land, 
and denied the right of a holder to bequeath it. Mr. Banner (Woolwich 
Radical Club) complained that compensation to the rich was proposed, 
while compensation to the poor was never thought of; he respected no 
right which made him live in poverty while he enriched another, and de- 
clared that those who wanted luxury ought to work for it. Graham Wallas 
(Fabian) thought that buying out was impossible; the money could only 
be got from the people, and that was not the way to help them. Mr. 
Duncan (Lambeth Democratic Association) made a violent attack on 
Mr. Saunders. The Conference adjourned till 8. At 8, the Rev. S. D. 
Headlam in the chair, Mr. F. Johnson (National Refuge Harbors Society) 
read a paper on ‘‘ Refuge Harbors”. He was followed by Edward Car- 
penter (Sheffield Socialist Society) with a most interesting paper on ‘‘ Cottage 
Life on Land”’, in which he gave his own personal experiences as a small 
agriculturalist. Charles Bradlaugh, M.P. gave a careful paper on ‘‘ Waste 
Lands”, advocating the proposals he laid before Parliament in the spring. 
Mr. Corin (No Rent League) advised the Building Society plan. Mr. 
J. Cuerel (John Bright Club) supported Mr. Bradlaugh. Dr. Clark, M.P. 
pointed out that the abolition of rent would mean the creation of a new 
favored class: rent was the equivalent for higher natural fertility, and 
should continue to be paid, but to the State. Sidney Webb (Fabian) laid 
stress on the wrong of paying rent to individuals, and urged that wheat 
should be raised in the most suitable countries. John Robertson (National 
Secular Society) argued against S. Webb’s view as to the non-cultivation 
of poor soils. Annie Besant (Fabian) summed up the results of the dis- 
cussion, and noted that no reader or speaker had said a word in favor of 
private property in land. Brief replies by the readers of papers brought 
the evening to a close. On June 10th, Mrs. Fenwick Miller in the chair, 
Sidney Webb read a paper on ‘the Need of Capital”, and was followed 
by one from Mr. Cherrie (Scottish Land Restoration League) read by the 
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Secretary, and one on ‘‘ Socialists and Co-operators”’ by Mr. Shore (Edmon- 
ton Radical Club). In the discussion that followed Adolphe Smith (Fabian) k 
gave some interesting particulars of the success of co-operation among 
Belgian Socialists; Mr. Craig advocated profit-sharing; Dr. Russell Wallace 
argued against interest; Mr. Cuerel considered Individualism more likely 
to control capital well than Socialism, and argued against equal payments 
for unequal capacities. Mrs. Fenwick Miller announced herself an anti- 
Socialist, and spoke against increase of debt, and waste in war. The Con- 
ference adjourned. At 8, G. B. Shaw (Fabian) in the chair, in the absence 
of the Rev. G. S. Reaney, Edward B. Aveling (Socialist League) read a 
clever paper on ‘‘ Certain Fallacies about Capital”; he was followed by Annie 
Besant (Fabian) who dealt with ‘‘ The Socialisation of Capital”. Mr. C. J. 
Steinberg opened the discussion with a confused speech on values, and was 
followed by Mr. Stern, who urged insistance on principle rather than on 
method of socialisation. J.K. Donald (Socialist League) pointed out that co- 
operation was insufficient as they had no means of acquiring capital; he was 
followed by Mr. Foote, who considered that we should beat a disadvantage 
in production as compared with foreign countries if we adopted Socialism. 

Mr. Banner and Mr. Thompson (Chatham Branch N.§.§.), and the replies 
of the openers were then made. On June 11th at 5.30 Dr. Pankhurst occu- : 
pied the chair, and made an able speech on union between Democrats and 
Socialists: he noted the growing urgency of labor questions, and thought 
that all might join to put down class dominion, to extirpate poverty, and 
to gain for each a just and equal share of wealth and happiness. Mr. 
Wordsworth Donisthorpe read an acute and able paper on Democracy, in 
which he argued in favor of anarchy. He was followed by John Robertson, 
who read an admirable paper entitled ‘‘ A scheme of taxation”. C. Fitz- 
gerald (Bristol Branch, Socialist Union) spoke on Foreign Policy, and the 
heavy tax on the people from war, advocating the establishment of a Foreign 
Affairs Committee in the House of Commons. Messrs. Banner and Heaford 
(Battersea Branch, N.S. 8.) followed, without contributing much light to 
the discussion, and then Sidney Webb analysed Mr. Donisthorpe’s paper, 
after which the Conference adjourned. At 8, F. Keddell in the chair, 
William Morris (Socialist League) read a very interesting paper on ‘‘ Whigs, 

. Democrats, and Socialists”, and argued that Socialists should not do any 

political work which tended to strengthen the present social system; their 

duty was to educate the people in the principles of Socialism, till they were 
ripe for movement, until they knew their own, understood how to take their 
own, and to use theirown. Mr. Stuart Glennie read a paper on ‘‘ Foreign 

Policy”, and then the Rev. 8. D. Headlam spoke on Democracy. In the 

discussion, T. Shore spoke in defence of Co-operation; Dr. Pankhurst in 

defence of political action; G. B. Shaw on Mr. Donisthorpe’s paper; Mr. E. 

Rose (Camberwell Branch, N. 8. 8.) against Socialism; Annie Besant in 

favor of the use of political means to obtain the objects of Socialism. The 

replies of the readers of papers were made, and the Conference was closed 
in a few graceful words by Hubert Bland. 


The attendance was throughout good, the number increasing with each 
meeting. A shorthand writer was engaged to report the meetings, and the 
papers read will probably be printed, with the discussions that ensued. 
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A branch of the Fabian Society has been formed at Deptford, in conse- 
quence of a lecture delivered at Deptford Liberal Club by Annie Besant. 
It has started with twenty members. 


At the Dialectical Society Charlotte M. Wilson (Fabian) read a paper on 
Anarchy. The questioning which followed was vigorous and was ably 
answered. Messrs. Bolas, Headlam, Rigby Smith, Drysdale, Wilson, Read, 
Levy, G. B. Shaw, and Miss Alice Law took part in the discussion. 
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The notes below have to be much compressed, in consequence of the 
length of the report above. 





ENGLAND, 


An error has been pointed out to me on p. 382 in last month’s Our Corner. 
The Amalgamated Society of Engineers has passed through a serious strain, 
but its position is not nearly as bad as in 1879, ‘‘ which still holds its position 
as being the worst year the Society ever passed through”. The number of 
members on donation rose as high as 6,889 in April 1879, and never sank 
below 5,000 during that terrible year; whereas the highest number in 1885 
was 4,090 in January, and during the other months it varied from 2,695 
to 3,626. I am much obliged to the correspondents who sent me the 
correction. 

The reduction at Dowlais Ironworks is 10 per cent., and a similar reduc- 
tion is enforced at Tredegar Steelworks. The pit brow women are to be 
left unmolested. 

A one-sided interference of the police at Stratford, near London, is 
giving rise to some irritation. A place called the Triangle has for many 
years been utilised by open-air speakers of every kind. It is a very incon- 
venient spot, and a large meeting would cause obstruction of the roadway ; 
but it has been used for a long time, subject to occasional raids by the 
police. A few weeks ago a dead set was made at the Socialist speakers, and 
a@ number of members of the Socialist League were fined; then William 
Morris and Edward Aveling went down and spoke there, and were not in- 
terfered with; on the following Saturday, June 12th, C. Mowbray, on 
speaking, was arrested. There is little doubt that the local police are 
singling out working men Socialists for persecution, but the magistrate is 
very fair, and has told the police that they must either bring all speakers 
before him, or none. A meeting of delegates is to be held to consider the 
matter on June 28rd, at 13, Farringdon Road, the office of the Socialist League. 

It is really painful to read of the distress among the upper classes. At 
the sale of Lord Dudley’s china, a china ship sold for only £2,787. An 
oviform vase fetched £902; two jardiniéres were bought for £1,428, while 
a dessert service went dirt cheap at £1,995. A Sévres service was sold for 
£3,437 11s.; a single plate fetched £147; and a cup and saucer £235, 
Sévres vases went at from £630 to £2,625 a pair. Yet some wicked people 
say that wealthy idlers have a great deal more money than they have any 
right to. 

AUSTRIA. 


Terrible riots have taken place at Pesth, day after day. Sixteen hundred 
rioters have been surrounded by the police and captured. In one case the 
crowd succeeded in driving back a troop of Hussars, but they are hopelessly 
overmatched by the soldiery. 

BELGIUM. 

M. Ansecle, editor of the Voorwit, Socialist paper of Ghent, and the noble 
organiser of and worker in the splendid co-operative society of the Ghent 
Socialists, has been condemned to six months’ imprisonment for denouncing 
the King in connexion with the Belgian strikes. M. de Fuisseaux has been 
condemned to one year’s imprisonment and 500 frs. fine for a pamphlet 
styled seditious. Things march merrily in Belgium. Workers are shot 
down, and those who try to help them are thrown into prison. Thus rulers 
travel not starwards, but towards destruction. 

The Socialist Congress at Brussels on June 13th was a great success, 
The public demonstration was forbidden, but more than 500 delegates 
attended the Congress. They decided to continue the Socialist propaganda ; 
to create co-operative societies for production and distribution ; to organise 
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a demonstration for August 15th; and to prepare for a universal strike if 
universal suffrage continues to be denied them. Strikes are again breaking 
out in the colliery districts. 


FRANCE. 


Good news at last! After 108 days of strike, of short rations and con- 
tinued provocations, the miners of Décazeville, whose steadfast patience and 
determination have been above praise, have won the day, and return to work 
victorious, the Company having conceded higher wages. Early in June the 
men decided by 737 votes to 2 to continue the strike ; money continued to 
come in from sympathisers on all sides; at last, on June 10th, the Company 
yielded, and on June 14th the miners returned to work. Roche and Duc- 
Quercy will rejoice in their prison: but how long does the Government 
mean to detain them? Basly states that this is the first strike of miners 
within his experience which has been crowned with success. 


GERMANY. 


‘The unemployed” are a problem throughout Germany as here. Relief 
works have been opened in several towns, and it is bitterly complained 
that advantage is taken of the men’s starvation to force them to work 
an eleven-hour day for the miserable sum of eleven pence half-penny ! 
The behavior of the police in Prussia is intolerable. A party of work- 
men on Ascension Day went for a picnic near Berlin. The police followed 
them so persistently that they at last complained; hot words passed, 
and the police attacked the harmless pleasure-seekers, and hacked some 
of them badly with their sabres. Thus is law made loveable under 
Bismarck. 

HOLLAND. 


The good and brave Socialist Domela van Nieuwenheis has been tried 
for high treason; he has been convicted of insulting the king, and has been 
sentenced to a year’s solitary confinement and fifty florins fine. The Dutch 
already care little for the throne; they will now detest it. 


Russi, 


M. Filoff, the governor of Bolgrad, Bessarabia, has been shot in his 
carriage ; news of this kind from Russia has in it no element of surprise. 


AMERICA, 


Johann Most has been condemned to one year’s imprisonment and 500 
dollars fine; nonpayment of the fine brings with it a further imprison- 
ment of one day for each dollar unpaid. His friends were also con- 
demned, Braunschweig to nine months’ imprisonment and 250 dollars 
fine, and Schenk to nine months’ imprisonment. Poor Most seems to 
have suffered so much during his life that he is hardly accountable 
for his actions. I question if he is not fitter for an asylum than for 
the gaol. The stories about his being found under a bed in a house of ill- 
fame, and of his having shown cowardice when arrested, appear to have 
been inventions of the press, made for the purpose of disgracing Most. 

The Chicago trials have not begun when we go to press, but it is an- 
nounced that the accused are to be tried for murder. It is alleged on their 
behalf that the bomb was thrown by an angry man, infuriated at the 
threatening advance of the police, but the most serious point will be not the 
throwing of the bomb, but the exhortations to take up arms, issued the day 
before, and followed by bomb-throwing. There seems to be no doubt that 
the unnecessary advance of the police was the immediate cause of the riot, 
and that, without this, all would have passed off peacefully. 
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